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Editorials 


II 

THE  JEW  One  more  nation  has  srone  to  confusion  having 
A  WORLD  persecuted  the  Jew.  How  little  this  Christ-re- 
ISSUE  jecting  world  believes  in  or  gives  attention  to 
the  Word  of  God !  They  imagine  that  because  of 
vast  numbers  and  mighty  armament  God  is  left  far  behind  if 
He  exists  at  all,  and  what  He  has  said  weighs  not  at  all.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  indeed  to  have  made  Hitler  believe 
that  his  cause  and  his  nation  would  certainly  come  to  grief  if 
they  attacked  and  destroyed  the  Jew.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
modern  Gentiles — even  many  nominal  Christians — ^recognize 
the  order  of  cause  and  effect  which  God  unfailingly  imposes 
when  the  Jew  is  attacked.  Did  God  not  say  to  Abraham  when 
promising  his  vast  posterity,  **I  will  bless  them  that  bless 
thee,  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee*’  (Gen.  12:8)7  This 
purpose  of  God  has  been  in  force  since  Abraham’s  day.  His¬ 
tory  faithfully  records  Jehovah’s  faithfulness  to  His  word 
respecting  Abraham’s  seed. 

The  root  trouble  is  that  men  do  not  believe  that  God  has 
an  elect  nation,  a  chosen  people,  a  sacred  purpose  in  Israel. 
It  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously  when  God  says  of  Israel,  **1  have 
chosen  thee  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  my  glory,^ 
and  ’T  have  loved  thee  with  an  everlasting  love.”  Just  be¬ 
cause  the  Jew  is  out  of  his  land  and  away  from  his  covenant 
blessings  under  Jehovah’s  chastisement,  shortsighted  and 
unbelieving  men  assume  that  if  God  ever  had  a  specific 
purpose  for  Israel  it  is  outgrown  now  and  only  ancient 
history.  The  nations  have  yet  to  learn  that  God’s  gifts  and 
calling  respecting  Israel  are  without  repentance.  His  pur¬ 
pose  is  never  changed. 

What  confusion  has  been  wrought  among  so-called  CJhris- 
tian  nations  by  the  all  but  universal  theological  notion  that 
God  is  done  with  the  Jew  or  that  the  promises  to  Israel  are 
realized  in  the  Church,  can  never  be  estimated.  People  thus 
indoctrinated  look  with  little  sorrow  on  the  massacre  of  five 
million  Jews  and  with  no  sense  of  the  direct  challenge  to 
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God  which  such  a  massacre  really  is.  Hating  the  Jew  is  not 
the  only  sin  nations  commit;  but  an  attack  on  the  Jew  is» 
according  to  Jehovah’s  covenant,  to  invite  a  curse. 

When  the  nations  have  run  their  course  in  this  age  of 
litter  repudiation  of  God,  they  are  seen  to  stand  for  judgment 
before  the  throne  of  Christ’s  glory  here  on  the  earth  and  are 
divided  on  His  right  hand  and  on' His  left.  Their  judgment 
then  is  of  their  treatment  of  the  Jew  during  the  Tribulation 
(Matt.  25:31-46,  where  Christ  styles  the  Jewish  nation  ”my 
brethren”).  It  is  not  accidental  that  Christ  should  use  the 
same  words  as  so  long  ago  were  employed  in  the  Abrahamic 
Covenant :  “Come  ye  blessed”  and  “Depart  ye  cursed.” 

We  would  that  the  real  cause  of  the  curse  which  has  fallen 
upon  Hitler  and  the  German  people  might  be  recognized  and 
proclaimed,  that  anti-Semitism  might  be  checked  in  this  and 

other  lands.  SPEERY  CHAPEB. 


FAVORITE  Reports  from  the  battlefront  testify  that 
PSALM  Psalm  23  is  a  Scripture  portion  much  in  de¬ 
mand.  Need  we  jask  why?  Perhaps  several 
factors  contribute  to  this  end.  First  of  all,  the  power  of 
association  can  be  mentioned.  From  earliest  days  we  have 
Ijstened  to  the  lines  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  if  not 
memorizing  it  besides.  Especially  the  mourning  have  been 
comforted  by  the  few  well-chosen  words  it  contains.  Maybe 
no  other  chapter  of  the  Bible  will  mean  so  much  to  bur¬ 
dened  hearts-  as  this  one,  unless  it  be  a  word  from  Christ 
Himself  in  the  Gospels.  Recollections  of  a  blessed  time  in 
the  past  might  be  connected  with  the  psalm.  It  seems  only 
natural,  then,  for  men  to  want  Psalm  23  in  the  hour  of 
danger. 

.  The  contents  of  this  lyric  certainly  look  appropriate  to 
the  times.  From  day  to  day  hosts  of  people  are  experiencing 
just  what  the  Psalmist  described  as  “the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  .  .  .  the  presence  of  mine  enemies.”  Greater 
than  the  power  of  evil,  however,  is  the  might  of  God  says 
David,  knowing  Him  as  he  did  for  a  good  Shepherd^ — the 
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One  who  would  some  day  lay  down  His  life  for  the  sheep 
that  we  might  come  out  of  our  sins  to  God  (John  10:11  ff.» 
14:6). 

Psalm  23  bears  the  testimony  of  one  who  had  known 
what  it  is  to  be  a  lonely  shepherd  keeping  his  flocks  by 
night,  a  fugitive  hounded  by  the  king  himself,  a  soldier  of 
countless  battles,  a  king  beloved  and  betrayed — even  by  his 
own  son  once.  Such  words,  therefore,  echo  sorely  tried 
faith  instead  of  platitudes.  Notice  the  exhilarating  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  author  to  his  Shepherd  divine:  I  shall  not 
want  .  .  .  my  cup  runneth  over.  For  He  maketh  me  to  lie 
down  in  green  pastures.  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still 
waters.  He  restoreth  my  soul.  He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths 
of  righteousness.  He  is  with  me.  His  rod  and  staff  comfort 
me.  He  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine 
enemies.  He  anointest  my  head  with  oil.  That  much  granted, 
David  thinks  the  only  conclusion  possible:  “Surely  goodness 
and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life:  and  I 
will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever.” 

Finally,  the  style  of  the  touching  meditation  could  have 
an  influence  on  its  popularity.  It  speaks  to  us  briefly, 
firmly,  clearly,  beautifully,  sincerely,  comprehensively.  Yet 
the  message  will  never  be  fully  understood  except  by  the 
child  of  God  who  knows  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  faith. 
That  is  sure  (1  Cor.  2:14). 

^  ^ 

WHEN  THE  The  secular  press  does  not  often  use  editorial 
PRESS  .  .  .  space  for  the  spiritual.'  Nothing  but  a  des¬ 
perate  case  will  draw  forth  any  emphasis 
like  that.  It  may  have  surprised  readers,  consequently,  when 
an  editorial  in  the  Dallas  News  stated  not  long  ago:  “A  re¬ 
vival  of  the  prayer  meeting  over  the  countryside,  tradition¬ 
ally  held  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  is  indicative  of  the 
times.  Man  comes  close  to  the  spiritual  in  moments  of 
agony.  He  believes,  he  clings  tenaciously  to  life,  his  faith' 
awakens,  he  searches  for  something  more  eternal  than 
worldly  wisdom.  .  .  .  One  likes  to  hope  that  the  new  mani¬ 
festation  of  faith  is  more  than  of  passing  import.  Troubles 
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of  the  present,  the  uncertainties  of  the  future,  the  dark 
disappointments  of  the  past — ^through  it  all  man  has  found 
solace  in  the  spiritual  to  sustain  his  spirit.” 

When  even  the  press  notices  spiritual  need,  will  the 
church  fail  to  do  as  much?  It  is  alarming  to  think  that 
despite  all  the  horrors  of  war,  the  problems  of  peace,  the 
call  for  evangelization  of  the  world  lest  the  Great  Commis¬ 
sion  fail  of  realization  and  the  seeds  of  another  and  .worse 
conflict  be  sown,  hardly  a  ripple  of  true  enthusiasm  can  be 
found  in  the  church.  Congregations  may  pay  off  their  in¬ 
debtedness,  gather  faithfully  for  VE  day  services,  buy  war 
bonds  and  give  liberally  to  charity.  But  where  is  that  at¬ 
tachment  to  Jesus  Christ  called  “first  love?”  Said  He  to  the 
church  of  Ephesus  in  similar  case:  “I  have  this  against 
thee,  that  thou  didst  leave  thy  first  love.  Remember  there¬ 
fore  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  repent  and  do  the  first 
works :  or  else  I  come  to  thee,  and  will  move  thy  candlestick 
out  of  its  place,  except  thou  repent”  (Rev.  2:4,  5,  R.  V.). 

^  .o*  ^ 

FROM  THE  Though  not  intended  for  publication,  a 
PHILIPPINES  letter  from  an  Army  Chaplain  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  deserves  recognition  editorially,  so 
well  does  it  delineate  the  present  battle  scene  abroad.  The 
Editor  just  received  this  word.  “Here  on  Central  Luzon, 
where  the  jungles  are  said  to  be  the  thickest  on  the  island, 
I  recall  most  vividly  the  first  three  nights  in  a  foxhole. .  The 
first  night  we  stopped  in  a  deep  ravine  close  to  a  fast  flow¬ 
ing  mountain  stream.  I  had  great  difficulty  selecting  my 
nest.  Each  time  I  began  to  dig  I  would  strike  a  rock  or  a 
root.  Finally,  pressed  for  time,  I  kept  digging  regardless 
of*  rocks  and  condescended  wearily  to  try  a  rock  for  a 
pillow  and  a  tree  root  for  a  bed  spring. 

“Night  falls  like  a  banzai  attack  in  the  jungle  and  with 
darkness  come  squeaking  of  lizards,  weird  whistling  of  owl¬ 
like  birds  and  the  strange  noises  of  the  brook.  All  these 
things  had  their  own  contribution  to  make  regarding  my 
already  fertile  imagination.  I  had  all  the  creepy  feelings  of 
childhood  when  I  used  to  dream.  I  was  learning  why  ihe 
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fellows  hate  nighttime  in  the  jungle.  Under  cover  of  dark¬ 
ness  Japs  will  sometimes  sneak  up  within  four  or  five  feet 
of  foxholes  before  being  discovered.  Of  course  I  imagined 
that  all  the  strange  noises  were  stealthy  enemy  movements. 
I  was  not  alone  in  my  plight,  for  about  midnight  the  soldier 
in  the  next  foxhole — ^just  a  ‘kid* — ^whispered '  over  that  he 
wa$  jittery  and  asked  if  he  could  come  over.  Of  course  I 
played  ‘brave  Pop*  for  him,  but  two  like  me  in  a  one-man 
hole  created  a  definite  housing  problem.  That  night  seemed 
like  two  or  three  eternities.  Once  I  figured  it  must  be  nearly 
morning  and  glanced  at  my  watch.  It  said  2  o*clock.  I 
turned  it  every  way  trying  to  make  it  read  what  I  wanted 
it  to  but)  without  success.  All  night  my  friend  was  sa3ring, 
‘Hear  that?*  Sure  I  heard  it.  I  heard  everything  there  was 
to  hear  that  night.  Dawn  was  like  the  Rapture — so  welcome, 
transforming  the  jungle  into  a  fairyland  of  diamond-like 
dewdrops  sparkling  on  the  bamboo  leaves.  All  the  gremlins 
Of  the  night  were  gone. 

“The  second  night  was  different;  the  dangers  were  more 
real.  X  heard  my  first  Jap  artillery  whining  overhead  and 
exploding  with  a  blinding  crash  against  the  ravine.  These 
mountains  are  high  like  the  Sierra  Nevadas  and  the  rever¬ 
berations  rolled  like  thunder  along  the  ridges.  There  were 
snipers  nearby  and  I  learned  what  the  Jap  Nambu  rifle 
sounds  like.  The  verse  that  helped  me  rest  was,  ‘Thou  wilt 
keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee, 
because  he  trusteth  in  thee.’  Artillery^  is  terrorizing.  When 
shells  are  whining  in,  a  fellow  gets  the  feeling  that  the  next 
shell  is  going  to  ‘knock  on  your  door.*  ‘That*s  a  feelin’  what 
is  a  feelin*.* 

“It  was  then  working  into  the  rainy  season,  which  is 
now  upon  us.  The  third  night  I  remember  because  I  fell 
asleep  of  exhaustion,  only  to  awake  in  a  bathtub  and  a  little 
later  I  had  a  cave-in.  Since  then  I’ve  learned  a  few  things 
about  foxhole  construction. 

“Through  Manila,  Dig-Dig  and  Balete  Pass  the  going 
has  been  rough:  long  supply  trails  to  the  Front  over  which 
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the  natives  carry  ammunition  and  supplies.  These  columns  i 
of  natives  are  often  a  mile  long.  Difficulties  of  terrain  and  i 
climate  have  slowed  our  operations.  The  greatest  difficulty  : 
has  been  evacuation  of  the  wounded.  It  sometimes  takes 
many  hours  for  the  Aid  men  to  carry  their  suffering  bur¬ 
dens  down  seemingly  impossible  cliffs  and  along  slippery, 

^  rocky  creek  beds. 

“Back  home  I  had  a  great  horror  of  seeing  battle  casual- 
ties,  of  trying  to  minister  to  them.  I  didn’t  think  I  could  \ 
stand  it.  However,  once  again  His  grace  has  proven  suffi-  ' 

cient  and  His  strength  sufficed  for  my  weakness.  I  think  I  ^ 

have  seen  everything,  perhaps  more  so  than  the  Medics,  for 
the  preparation  and  evacuation  of  bodies  is  part  of  the 
chaplain’s  work.  It  is  an  indescribable  thrill  to  kneel  beside 
a  wounded  man  in  the  fast  falling  shadows  of  eternity  and  | 
have  him  ask  for  his  now  blood-stained  Testament,  so  that  J 
he  can  show  me  how  much  he  has  read  since  I  gave  it  to  j 
him  before  going  ’into  the  hills.’ 

.  “The  men  oak  for  services  now  and  attendance  is  almost  j 
100  per  cent.  It  is  a  great  opportunity  and  privilege  to  be  % 
here  and  I  often  feel  keenly  my  weakness.  Yet  I  have  the  j 
great  Heart-satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I’m  in  the  will  of 
God.  Letters  of  comfort  afford  me  one  of  my  greatest  op¬ 
portunities.  It  is  indeed  a  heartache  to  remove  the  wallets 
and  personal  effects  aiid  see  pictures  of  happy  families  soon 
to  feel  death’s  sting.  Through  it  all  the  Lord  has  become 
more  precious  and  real  than  ever  before.  I’m  learning  a 
little  more  of  what  it  means  to  be  dependent  on  Him  alone. 

It  is  a  rich  experience  indeed.  As  the  sun  sets  beyond  the 
hazy  mountains  of  Luzon,  my  thoughts  and  prayers  reach 
out  across  the  many  miles  to  wish  God’s  richest  blessing 
upon  you  all.’’ 

Chaplain  George  W.  Oestreich,  now  at  the  Front  with 
the  famous  25th  Division,  has  seen  many  places  during  the 
last  few  months — ^New  Guinea,  Leyte,  the  Admiralties,  Cor- 
regidor,  Finschhaven,  Hollandia,  Manila,  etc.  He  is  a  recent 
alumnus  of  Dallas  Seminary  (Th.M.,  1944). 

John  Henry  Bennetch. 


SOTERIOLOGY 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

(Continued  from  the  Jdnuary-March  Number ^  19J^5) 

THE  SAVIOR 
II.  CHRIST’S  OFFICES 

It  has  been  the  belief,  based  on  the  Scriptures,  of  the 
Bible  interpreters  living  in  the  Old  Testament  dispensation 
as  well  as  those  living  in  the  New  Testament  dispensation, 
that  the  title  Messiah  of  the  Old  Covenant  and  the  title 
Christ  of  the  New  Covenant  imply  a  threefold  official  re¬ 
sponsibility — Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  There  is  every 
reason  to  retain  this  general  division  of  truth,  and  these  are 
to  be  considered  separately. 

1.  Prophet, 

The  underlying  conception  of  a  prophet  is  that  he  is  a 
channel  or  means  of  communication  through  whom  God’s 
message  may  be  delivered  to  man.  In  this  respect  the 
prophet’s  service  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  priest,  whose 
responsibility  is  to  represent  man  to  God.  Both  ministries 
belong  equally  to  Christ  and  together  constitute  two  major 
aspects  of  His  mediatorial  work.  He,  as  Mediator,  stands 
between  God  and  man  and  represents  each  in  turn  to  the 
other. 

Distinction  must  be  made  between  the  prophet  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  prophet  of  the  New  Testament.  In 
either  instance  the  field  of  service  is  twofold — foretelling 
and  forthtelling.  The  ministry  of  the  Old  Testament  prophet 
was  largely  that  of  a  reformer  or  patriot.  He  sought  the 
restoration  of  the  people  who  were  under  the  covenants  to 
covenant  blessings.  No  better  illustration  of  this  will  be 
found  than  John  the  Baptist — ^the  last  prophet  of  the  old 
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order  and  the  herald  of  the  Messiah.  Of  him  Christ  said, 
“A  prophet?  Yea,  I  say  unto  you,  and  more  than  a  prophet” 
(Matt.  11:9) ;  and  no  greater  prediction  was  uttered  by  John 
than  that  couched  in  the  words,  '‘Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God, 
that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world!”  (John  1:29).  Having 
,  the  attitude  of  a  reformer  and  revivalist,  the  Old  Testament 
prophet  was  appointed  of  God  to  give  warnings  as  to  the  chas¬ 
tisement  of  God  that  was  impending  upon  His  erring  people, 
and,  with  the  predictions,  to  give  the  witness  from  Jehovah 
that  the  purpose  and  faithfulness  of  Jehovah  as  to  Israel’s 
ultimate  blessings  could  never  fail.  Because  of  their  sins, 
the  people  would  suffer  trials,  but,  in  the  end,  God’s  covenant 
blessings  would  be  experienced  since  God  could  not  change. 
With  respect  to  Israel,  “The  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are 
without  repentance”  (Rom.  11:29).  Concefning  the  Old 
Testament  prophet,  an  order  of  development  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served.  He  was  first  styled  The  man  of  God;  later  he  was 
known  as  The  Seer;  and  finally  he  was  identified  as  The 
Prophet.  The  order  of  development  is  easily  traced.  The 
man  of  God  could,  on  the  basis  of  the  unvarying  principle 
that  the  pure  in  heart  see  God,  see,  and  therefore  became 
known  as  the  seer.  For  those  who  have  spiritual  sight,  it  is 
but  a  short  step  to  the  ability  to  declare  both  by  foretelling 
and  by  forthtelling. 

In  this  work,  under  Bibliology  and  in  the  section  devoted 
to  Canonicity,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  certain  responsi¬ 
bilities  on  the  part  of  Jewish  authorities  with  respect  to  the 
Scriptures  were  assigned.  The  responsibility  of  the  people 
is  declared  in  Deuteronomy  4:2,  “Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the 
word  which  I  command  you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish  ought 
from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 
your  God  which  I  command  you.”  The  instruction  to  the  king 
upon  the  throne — ^though  no  king  would  rule  in  Israel  for 
five  hundred  years  to  come — was  disclosed  in  Deuteronomy 
17 :18,  19,  “And  it  shall  be,  when  he  sitteth  upon  the  throne 
of  his  kingdom,  that  he  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  law 
in  a  book  out  of  that  which  is  before  the  priests  the  Levites: 
and  it  shall  be  with  him,  and  he  shall  read  therein  all  the 
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days  of  his  life :  that  he  may  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  his  God, 
to  keep  all  the  words  of  this  law  and  these  statutes,  to  do 
them.”  The  judges  interpreted  the  law  contained  in  the 
Scriptures;  but  should  a  matter  arise  which  the  judges  could 
not  determine,  it  was  referred  to  the  priests  who  served  as 
a  supreme  court,  and  the  offender  who  would  not  abide  by 
the  ruling  of  the  priests  was  put  to  death.  This  important 
provision  is  recorded  in  Deuteronomy  17:8-10,  *Tf  there 
arise  a  matter  too  hard  for  thee  in  judgment,  between  blood 
and  blood,  between  plea  and  plea,  and  between  stroke  and 
stroke,  being  matters  of  controversy  within  thy  gates:  then 
shalt  thou  arise,  and  get  thee  up  into  the  place  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  shall  choose;  and  thou  shalt  come  unto  the 
priests  the  Levites,  and  unto  the  judge  that  shall  be  in  those 
days,  and  enquire;  and  they  shall  shew  thee  the  sentence  of 
judgment :  and  thou  shalt  do  according  to  the  sentence,  which 
they  of  that  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose  shew  thee; 
and  thou  shalt  observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  they  in¬ 
form  thee.”  To  the  Levites  was  given  the  custody  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  written,  “Take  this  book  of  the  law,  and 
put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord 
your  God,  that  it  may  be  there  for  a  witness  against  thee” 
(Deut.  31:26).  But  to  the  prophet  was  given  the  high  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  receiving  and  delivering  the  Word  of  God. 
The  commission  of  the  prophet  to  speak  for  God  and  the 
requirement  of  the  people  to  hear  is  set  forth  in  the  midst 
of  Israel’s  constituted  law.  No  doubt,  the  passage,  as  many 
another,  has  its  final  fulfillment  in  the  prophetic  ministry  of 
Christ.  Christ  is  the  final  Prophet  of  all  prophets;  the  final 
Priest  of  all  priests;  and  the  final  King  of  all  kings.  This 
instruction  is  an  immediate  authorization  of  the  prophets 
who  under  God  were  to  succeed  Moses.  The  passage  reads: 
“The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet  from 
the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me;  unto  him 
ye  shall  hearken.  ...  I  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from 
among  their  brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words 
in  his  mouth;  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall 
command  him.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  will 
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not  hearken  unto  my  words  which  he  shall  speak  in  my 
name,  I  wiH  require  it  of  him”  (Deut.  18:15,  18,  19).  The 
true  prophet’s  message  had  to  be  received  and  heeded  by  the 
whole  house  of  Israel  from  the  king  on  the  throne  to  the 
least  in  the  kingdom.  Of  these  messages,  however,  only 
such  portions  as  the  Spirit  of  God  determined  became  can¬ 
onical.  The  true  prophet  attested  his  own  message  and  dem¬ 
onstrated  its  authority  by  supernatural  evidence.  This  did 
not  preclude  one  prophet  attesting  the  message  another 
prophet  had  received  and  delivered  with  authority.  Such 
corroboration  is  observable,  especially  in  regard  to  writings 
which  have  their  place  in  the  New  Testament  Canon. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  Testament  prophets — aside 
from  the  specific  writing  of  the  New  Testament — are  ap¬ 
pointed  more  to  a  ministry  of  forthtelling  than  to  the  min¬ 
istry  of  foretelling.  The  prophetic  word  is  completed  in  the 
Bible  with  the  record  of  all  that  will  be  to  the  end  of  God’s 
program.  There  is  therefore  no  further  need  of  the  prophet 
who  foretells.  The  general  classification  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ministries  is  found  in  Ephesians  4 :12,  where  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  concerning  the  ascended  Lord:  “For  the  perfecting  of 
the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of 
the  body  of  Christ.”  The  Apostle,  whose  right  to  the  title 
depended  upon  his  immediate  relation  to  Christ  while  Christ 
was  here  in  the  world,  is  not,  naturally,  continued  beyond 
the  first  generation  of  the  Church  on  earth.  The  Evangelist 
is  the  pioneer  missionary,  rather  than  the  modern  revivalist 
who  bears  the  name,  ^nd  who  has  little  recognition  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  Pastor  and  Teacher — ^apparently  two 
activities  on  the  part  of  one  person — ministers  to  the  edifi¬ 
cation  of  the  saints  in  their  work  of  the  ministry.  The  New 
Testament  Prophet’s  service  is  well  defined  in  one  passage: 
“But  he  that  prophesieth  speaketh  unto  men  to  edification, 
and  exhortation,  and  comfort”  (1  Cor.  14:3).  Other  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  of  equal  significance.  Writing  of  the  revelation  of 
the  mystery,  the  Apostle  declares :  “Which  in  other  ages  was 
not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed 
unto  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit”  (Eph. 
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3:6).  Similarly,  the  benefaction  of  gifted  men  to  the  Church 
is  again  cited  by  the  same  Apostle  in  1  Corinthians  12 :10, 
where  prophecy  is  treated  as  one  of  the  gifts  to  be  exercised : 
“To  another  the  working  of  miracles;  to  another  prophecy; 
to  another  discerning  of  spirits;  to  another  divers  kinds  of 
tongues;  to  another  the  interpretation  of  tongues.”  In  like 
manner  verses  28,  29  are  revealing :  ” And  God  hath  set  some 
in  the  church,  first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly 
teachers,  after  that  miracles,  then  gifts  of  healings,  helps, 
governments,  diversities  of  tongues.  Are  all  apostles?  are 
all  prophets?  are  all  workers  of  miracles?”  The  Church  is 
being  builded  upon  the  Apostles  and  New  Testament  Prophets 
—not  the  Old  Testament  Prophets  (Eph.  2:19,  20). 

All  that  enters  into  the  peculiar  ministry  of  the  prophet 
—both  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament — ,  serves  only 
to  clarify  the  important  truth  that  Christ  is  a  Prophet,  and 
as  such  is  supreme  and  final  in  that  office.  He  fulfills  all 
that  ever  entered  into  the  divine  conception  peculiar  to  the 
prophet.  The  earliest  and  most  important  anticipation  of 
Christ's  prophetic  ministry,  as  noted  above,  is  recorded  in 
Deuteronomy  18:16,  18,  19.  This  preview  is  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  several  times  quoted  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  (cf.  Acts  3:22,  23;  7:37).  It  is  asserted  in  this  Scrip¬ 
ture  that  the  anticipated  prophet  would  speak  only  the  words 
divinely  given  Him.  Every  statement  by  Christ  which  as¬ 
serts  that  His  message  was  given  Him  by  His  Father  (cf. 
John  7:16;  8:28;  12:49,  50;  14:10,  24;  17:8)  is  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  that  He  is  that  Prophet.  This  great  pre¬ 
diction  in  Deuteronomy  18:15-19,  carries  a  secondary  mean¬ 
ing  applicable  to  all  Old  Testament  prophets  who  spoke  for 
God.  The  exceedingly  pragmatic  test  as  to  the  true  and 
false  prophet  is  set  forth  in  verses  21,  22 ;  “And  if  thou  say 
in  thine  heart.  How  shall  we  know  the  word  which  the 
Lord  hath  not  spoken?  When  a  prophet  speaketh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  if  the  thing  follow  not,  nor  come  to  pass, 
that  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken,  hub  the 
prophet  hath  spoken  it  presumptuously:  thou  shall  not  be 
afraid  of  him.”  The  deeper  significance  of  this  test  is  that 
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Christ,  being  a  true  Prophet,  every  word  He  has  spoken 
will  assuredly  come  to  pass. 

It  is  also  indicative  that  Christ  applied  the  title  of 
Prophet  to  Himself.  Speaking  thus  He  said,  “A  prophet  is 
not  without  honour,  save  in  his  own  country,  and  in  his  own 
house”  (Matt.  13:67).  Likewise,  “Nevertheless  I  must  walk 
to  day,  and  to  morrow,  and  the  day  following:  for  it  cannot 
be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem”  (Luke  13:33). 
It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  Christ  was  recognized  by 
others  as  being  a  Prophet.  “Then  those  men,  when  they  had 
seen  the  miracle  that  Jesus  did,  said.  This  is  of  a  truth  that 
prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world”  (John  6:14).  From 
this  it  may  be  seen  that  an  Old  Testament  prophet  is  identi¬ 
fied  by  mighty  works.  In  this  feature  Christ  surpassed  all 
others,  as  He  surpassed  in  the  added  qualifications  of  Teacher 
and  Predictor. 

The  whole  prophetic  ministry  of  Christ  may  be  divided 
into  three  time  periods,  which  are: 

a.  The  Preincamate  Ministry. 

As  Logos,  the  Second  Person  has  always  been  the  self¬ 
revelation  of  God.  This  specific  method  of  manifestation  is 
perhaps  best  set  forth  in  John  1:18:  “No  man  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time;  the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him.**  Whenever  truth 
about  the  Person  of  God  or  His  message  is  to  be  disclosed — 
whether  it  be  by  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  or  the  Incarnate  Son 
— ,  the  Second  Person  as  Logos  is  the  One  who  reveals. 

b.  The  Incarnate  Ministry. 

Quite  apart  from  His  teachings,  the  Logos  was  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh. 

(1)  Six  features  of  Christ’s  incarnate  ministry. 

.  Of  Christ  the  Scriptures  declare:  “And  without  contro¬ 
versy  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness:  God  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached 
unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into 
glory”  (1  Tim.  3:16).  These  six  great  assertions  are  divinely 
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distinguished  subdivisions  of  the  entire  scope  of  the  in¬ 
carnate  manifestation.  , 

(a)  “God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh.” 

In  the  Person  of  Christ  the  Logos,  the  incomprehensible 
actuality  of  God  has  been  translated  into  terms  which  the 
human  creature  may  comprehend.  His  Presence  among  men 
was  the  Presence  of  God.  Whatever  He  did  was  an  act  of 
God  and  should  be  recognized  as  such.  It  was  God  who  took 
little  children  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them,  that  healed  the 
sick,  that  raised  the  dead,  and  through  death  reconciled  the 
world  unto  Himself.  Of  this  truth  Christ  thus  spoke :  “Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you.  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself, 
but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do:  for  what  things  soever  he 
doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise”  (John  5:19).  More¬ 
over,  what  Christ  said  was  none  other  than  the  words  of 
God.  He  asserted  that  He  not  only  did  the  will  of  His  Father, 
but  the  words  He  spoke  were  the  words  of  God.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten:  “It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth;  the  flesh  proflteth 
nothing:  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit, 
and  they  are  life”  (John  6:63).  Not  only  has  the  Kingdom 
of  God  drawn  nigh  to  men  by  the  incarnation  (Luke  10:9), 
but  God  Himself  has  drawn  nigh.  As  men  are  estimated 
and  known  by  their  words  and  deeds,  so  God  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  and  known — so  far  as  human  capacity,  enabled  by  the 
Spirit,  may  serve — ^by  the  words  and  deeds  of  Christ. 

(b)  “Justifled  in  the  Spirit.” 

This  declaration  indicates  that  all  that  Christ  undertook 
was  wrought  in  that  perfection  which  justifled  it — ^both  in 
heaven  and  on  earth — ^being  achieved  through  the  eternal 
Spirit.  He  was  led  of  the  Spirit  (Luke  4:1),  He  wrought  in 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  (Matt.  12:28),  and  in  His  death  He 
offered  Himself  to  God  by  the  eternal  Spirit  (Heb.  9:14). 
It  is  significant,  in  this  connection,  that  to  Him  the  Spirit 
was  given  without  measure  (John  3:34). 

(c)  “Seen  of  angels.” 

In  this  expression,  it  is  indicated  that  in  His  incarnate 
life  on  earth  the  whole  of  the  angelic  hosts  were  concerned. 
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From  their  viewpoint  having  known  Him  from  the  time  of 
their  creation  as  their  Creator  and  the  Object  of  their  cease¬ 
less  adoration,  His. descent  from  realms  of  infinite  glory  to 
the  dark  sphere  and  confines  of  human  existence  was  the 
occasion  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  angels. 

(d)  “Preached  unto  the  Gentiles.” 

Beyond  the  range  of  all  former  covenants,  Christ  became 
the  way  of  salvation  to  every  member  of  the  race.  The 
assertion  is  not  restricted  to  an  elect  few.  The  term  “the 
Gentiles”  could  not  be  more  inclusive.  The  importance  of 
this  movement  from  the  confines  of  an  elect  nation — ^to 
whom  He  had  bound  Himself  by  immutable  testaments — ^to 
a  redemption  as  limitless  as  the  human  race,  cannot  be 
estimated. 

(e)  “Believed  on  in  the  world.” 

While  Christ  was  here  in  the  world  a  very  few  sustained 
this  truth  regarding  Him,  but  they  were  the  beginning  of 
an  unnumbered  host  from  every  kindred,  tribe,  and  nation 
who  have  believed  to  the  saving  of  their  souls.  What  that 
means  in  heavenly  realms  cannot  be  known  in  this  world. 

(f)  “Received  up  into  glory.” 

Christ  removed  His  abode  from  this  cosmos  world  and 
ascended  into  heaven  where  His  redeeming  work  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  His  Father  who  had  sent  .Him  into  the  cosmos 
world.  His  reception  into  glory  was  a  public  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  work  He  had  accomplished. 

Though  late  in  point  of  time,  or  with  reference  to  its 
beginning,  the  prophetic  ministry  of  Christ  was  attested  on 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  as 
was  His  priestly  office  at  His  baptism,  and  as  His  kingly 
office  will  be  attested  when  He  comes  again  (Ps.  2:7).  It  is 
of  special  import  that  in  each  of  the  three  reports  of  the 
transfiguration  the  voice  not  only  declares  “This  is  my  be¬ 
loved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,” -but  adds  the  words 
— indicative  of  the  prophetic  office — “hear  ye  him,”  or  “hear 
him.” 
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(2)  Christ  forthtelling  and  foretelling. 

In  the  most  integral  sense,  Christ  fulfilled  the  prophetic 
ministry  of  forthtelling  and  foretelling. 

(a)  Christ  Forthtelling, 

As  to  Christ’s  preaching  and  teaching,  a  vast  amount  was 
delivered  in  three  and  a  half  years  to  those  who  heard  Him. 
Only  the  merest  fragment  of  this  ministry  has  been  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Gospels.  However,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit,  precisely  that  is  preserved  which  is  needed  for  a 
permanent  representation  of  the  message  which  He  gave. 
Here  the  claim  of  Rome  to  the  possession  of  truth  from 
Christ  not  contained  in  the  Gospels  is  proven  to  be  spurious; 
for  no  item  of  truth  not  found  in  the  Gospels  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  of  equal  importance  with  the  body  of 
truth  found  in  the  Bible.  An  analysis  of  all  that  fell  from 
the  lips  of  Christ  belongs  to  another  line  of  theological  dis¬ 
cipline.  Suffice  to  say  that,  above  and  beyond  the  many 
brief  conversations  or  averments  of  truth  which  are  rec¬ 
orded — such  as  John,  Chapters  6  to  9,  which  portion  is  so 
strongly  apologetical  in  its  nature — ^there  are  three  major 
discourses,  and  these  should  be  attended  most  faithfully  by 
all  who  would  know  the  surpassing  import  of  Christ’s  pro¬ 
phetic  ministry. 

Matthew  5:1  to  7:29, 

This  discourse,  identified  as  The  Sermon  on  the  Mounts 
was  delivered  by  Christ  in  His  early  ministry  and  at  a  time 
in  that  ministry  when  He  was  offering  Himself  to  Israel  as 
their  anticipated  Messiah.  This  discourse  was  given  at  the 
time  when  it  was  being  proclaimed  that  “the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand,”  and  when  Christ  was  sending  forth  His 
disciples  with  explicit  instructions  that  they  were  not  to  go 
to  the  Gentiles  or  to  the  Samaritans,  but  only  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  (Matt.  10:5-7).  The  most  casual 
reader  must  be  impressed  with  the  change  in  these  directions 
as  later  directions  are  declared  by  Him  (cf.  Matt.  13:38; 
28:19;  Acts  1:8).  This  discourse  presents  the  King’s  own 
pronouncement  as  to  the  terms  of  admission  into  the  yet 
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future  earthly  kingdom  and  prescribes  the  required  manner 
of  life  in  that  kingdom.  That  the  yet  future  earthly  king¬ 
dom,  which  is  covenanted  to  Israel,  was  first  offered  to 
them,  then  rejected  by  them,  and  on  that  ground  postponed 
until  the  second  advent  will  be  more  fully  examined  under 
Eschatology.  The  offer  of  the  kingdom  and  its  rejection  by 
Israel,  which  was  signified  by  the  crucifixion  of  the  King, 
was  God's  predetermined  (Acts  2:23)  way  of  accomplishing 
the  sacrifice  of  His  Lamb,  and  in  no  <sense  a  jeopardizing  of 
the  redemptive  purpose  which  has  been  in  view  from  all 
eternity  (Rev.  13:8).  Nevertheless,  by  the  crucifixion,  not 
only  was  the  redemption  wrought  out,  but  the  sin  of  reject¬ 
ing  the  King,  which  was  latent  in  the  hearts  of  men,  became 
a  concrete,  overt  act,  and,  therefore,  subject  to  judgment 
as  such.  A  reigning  monarch  with  a  rule  over  all  the  earth 
is  the  assured  prediction  in  connection  with  His  second  ad¬ 
vent.  However,  if  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  was  by 
divine  intention  postponed  until  the  return  of  the  King,  the 
application  of  that  which  this  discourse  enjoins  is  deferred 
until  the  kingdom  is  established  on  the  earth.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  characterized — among  other  features — ^by 
the  absence  of  those  elements  which  are  distinctly  Christian 
— ^redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  faith,  regeneration, 
deliverance  from  judgment,  the  Person  and  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  absence  of  these  vital  elements  cannot  but 
arrest  the  attention  of  those  who  are  awake  to,  and  jealous 
for,  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Nevertheless, 
this  great  discourse  presents,  as  divinely  intended,  the  fu¬ 
ture  kingdom  relationships  with  the  perfection  which  char¬ 
acterizes  all  Scripture. 

Matthew  2U:1  to  25:46. 

The  Olivet  Discourse,  delivered  by  Christ  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  but  a  very  few  hours  before  His  death,  concerns  Israel 
primarily  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  farewell  message  to 
that  nation.  Like  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  this  discourse 
is  partially  recorded  by  both  Mark  and  Luke,  and  its  ex¬ 
tended  record  is  found  in  Matthew's  Gospel.  The  dominant 
themes  in  this  discourse  are  The  Great  Tribulation  and 
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Israel’s  warnings  concerning  it  (Matt.  24:8  to  28);  the 
glorious  appearing  of  Messiah  in  relation  to  Israel  (24:29 
to  25:30);  exhortations  to  ‘’watch”  (24:36  to  26:13);  judg¬ 
ments  upon  Israel  (24:46  to  26:30);  judgments  upon  the 
nations  because  of  their  treatment  of  Israel  (26:31  to  46). 
No  reference  is  made  in  this  discourse  to  the  Church — ^her 
beginning,  her  course,  her  ministries,  her  departure  from 
the  cosmos  world.  Similarly,  no  reference  is  made  to  salva¬ 
tion  by  grace  or  the  security  of  those  thus  saved  (cf.  24 :60, 
61;  26:30).  In  like  manner,  no  reference  is  made  to  the 
Person  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

John  1S:1  to  17:26, 

These  sublime  teachings,  not  intimated  in  the  synoptic 
Gospels,  are  identified  as  The  Upper  Room  Discourse,  and 
usually  include  the  High  Priestly  Prayer.  It  is  spoken  to 
the  eleven  after  the  dismissal  of  Judas,  and  they  are  no 
longer  reckoned  to  be  Jews  under  the  Law  (cf.  16:26),  but 
are  those  who  are  “clean”  through  the  Word  spoken  unto 
them  (cf.  13:10;  16:3).  As  to  its  application,  the  message 
is  dated  by  Christ  beyond  His  death,  beyond  His  resurrection, 
beyond  His  ascension,  and  beyond  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 
The  discourse  embodies,  in  germ  form,  every  essential  of 
that  system  of  doctrine  which  is  distinctively  Christian. 
Being  addressed  to  Christians,  it  does  not  present  truth 
which  is  peculiar  to  Israel,  and  being  addressed  to  those 
who  are  saved,  it  does  not  present  any  feature  of  salvation 
by  grace  which  is  through  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  which  truth  is  implied.  This  portion  is  like  a  seed 
plot  in  which  all  is  found  that  is  later  developed  in  the 
epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  It  serves  as  Christ’s  fare¬ 
well  address  to  believers — ^those  whom  the  Father  has  given 
Him  out  of  the  cosmos  world  (17:6). 

When  these  three  major  discourses  are  diligently  com¬ 
pared,  it  is  discovered  that  they  present  the  widest  differ¬ 
ences  as  to  objectives,  subjects,  and  terminology.  The  recog¬ 
nition  of  these  variations  is,  naturally,  the  inception  of  the 
discernment  of  much  vital  doctrne.  However,  the  same  dis¬ 
criminating  study  should  be  given  to  every  word  which 
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Christ  in  His  forthtelling  prophetic  ministry  has  declared. 

(b)  Chrises  Foretelling. 

In  this  field  of  truth,  Christ  excelled  all  other  prophets 
that  ever  have  spoken.  It  cannot  but  stimulate  awe  and 
wonder  when  specific  attention  is  given  to  the  character 
and  extent  of  Christ’s  predictive  ministry.  With  reference 
to  His  own  message  He  stated  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
not  only  bring  His  words  to  their  remembrance,  but  that 
He  would  show  them  things  to  come  (John  14:26;  16:13). 
The  foretelling  ministry  of  Christ  included  the  immediate 
future  actions  of  individuals;  His  own  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension;  the  advent  of  the  Spirit;  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  in  this  age;  the  fact  and  character  of  the  new  age; 
the  Church;  the  removal  of  the  Church  from  the  world;  His 
second  coming,  preceded  by  The  Great  Tribulation;  the 
presence  of  the  abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of  by 
Daniel  the  prophet;  the  judgments  of  Israel  and  her  king¬ 
dom  glory;  the  judgment  of  the  nations  and  their  destiny; 
and  the  future  state  of  both  the  saved  and  the  unsaved. 

(c)  The  Ministry  from  Heaven. 

In  this  classification  may  be  included  the  forty-day  post¬ 
resurrection  predictions  and  teachings  of  Christ.  In  this  He 
spoke  primarily  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (Acts  1:3)  and,  evi¬ 
dently,  of  its  future  aspects;  so,  also,  of  Israel’s  “times  and 
seasons’’  which  the  Father  has  kept  in  His  own  power  (Acts 
1:7).  He  then  anticipated  the  world-wide  proclamation  of 
the  gospel  (Acts  1:8).  From  heaven  He  spoke  to  the  seven 
churches  which  were  in  Asia  (Rev.,  Chapters  2  and  3),  which 
portion  of  Scripture  bears  a  prophetic  forecast  of  the  course 
of  church  history  throughout  this  age.  Much  of  direct  utter¬ 
ance  from  the  glorified  Christ  is  recorded  in  the  Revelation, 
which  book  closes  with  His  words  of  assurance,  “Surely  I 
.come  quickly.’’  There  is  a  sense,  also,  in  which  Christ  as 
Prophet  is  forthtelling  throughout  all  this  age  in  and  through 
His  messengers.  This  is  implied  in  Acts  1:1,  where  His 
earthly  proclamation  is  seen  to  be  but  the  beginning  of  that 
which  is  now  in  progress.  He,  too,  is  speaking  through  the 
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Holy  Spirit,  for  it  is  to  His  voice  that  the  Spirit  listens  with 
a  view  to  reproducing  the  same  (John  16:12,  13). 

2.  Priest. 

No  fact  concerning  Christ  is  more  established  than  that 
of  His  Priesthood.  It  is  seen  in  various  Old  Testament  types, 
and  is  the  essential  truth  set  forth  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  Messiah,' it  is  declared,  is  to  be  a  Priest  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedec  (Ps.  110:4).  Aside  from  this  spe¬ 
cific  declaration,  Israel  could  have  had  no  recognition  of  a 
priesthood  which  did  not  come  by  Levi  and  the  Aaronic 
line.  Public  consecration  at  the  age  of  thirty  was  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Law  of  Moses  (Num.  4:3)  and  the  precise 
manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished  was  indicated 
(Num.  8:7  ff.).  By  His  consecration,  Christ  fulfilled  all 
righteousness  and,  as  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  when 
His  prophetic  office  was  attested  and  as  it  will  be  when  He 
takes  the  Davidic  Throne  that  His  kingly  office  will  be  at¬ 
tested,  so  at  His  baptism  His  priestly  office  was  attested  by 
the  voice  from  heaven.  Added  confirmation  was  given  His 
priestly  consecration  by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  in  the 
appearance  of  a  dove,  upon  Him,  and  by  the  recognition  of 
John,  "‘Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world!”  (John  1:29).  But  Christ  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  no  High  Priest  would  be  willing  to  consecrate 
as  priest  one  from  any  other  tribe  than  Levi.  The  mission 
of  John  the  Baptist  was  twofold:  He  was  to  make  ready  a 
people  prepared  for  the  Lord  (Luke  1:17),  and  to  manifest 
the  Messiah.  Of  this  he  said:  “But  that  he  (Christ)  should 
be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am  I  come  baptizing 
with  water”  (John  1:31).  John  identified  the  Messiah  by 
pointing  to  Him  as  the  “Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world”  (John  1:29),  and  by  inducting  Him  into 
His  public  ministry  by  baptism.  It  is  significant  that  slight 
question  was  raised  relative  to  John’s  baptizing  of  the  people, 
or  of  his  baptism  of  Christ.  Objection  would  have  been 
raised  had  it  been  outside  the  demands  of  the  Mosaic  system. 
It  is  certain  that  Christ  is  a  Priest  and  as  such  He  must  be 
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consecrated.  John  was  the  son  of  a  priest  and  himself 
eligible  to  consecration.  That  John  served  in  a  specific  way 
in  the  baptism  of  Christ  is  most  evident.  The  baptism  of 
Christ  by  John  is  to  be  distinguished  from  “John's  baptism.” 
The  latter  was  unto  repentance  and  remission  of  sin,  that 
which  was  wholly  foreign  to  Christ.  The  former  was  a  com¬ 
pliance  with  prescribed  ritual,  and  therefore  a  fulfilling  of 
the  Law. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Melchizedec-priesthood  expectation 
was  free  from  all  tribal  issues.  Christ  is  a  priest  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedec  (Heb.  7:11).  In  but  one  respect  did 
He  conform  as  antitype  to  the  Aaronic  pattern,  namely.  He 
made  an  offering  unto  God.  It  is  true  that  the  offering  was 
Himself,  and  thus  He  became  both  the  sacrificer  and  the 
sacrifice.  He  was  both  the  officiating  Priest — after  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  Aaron — and  the  Sacrificed  Lamb.  He  “offered  him¬ 
self  without  spot  to  God”  (Eph.  6:2;  Tit.  2:14;  Heb.  9:14; 
10:12).  In  one  notable  feature,  Christ  did  not  follow  the 
Aaronic  pattern.  Of  Aaron,  as  of  all  subsequent  High  Priests, 
it  was  required  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  that  he  offer  a 
sacrifice  for  his  own  sins  (cf.  Lev.  16:6;  Heb.  9:7).  That 
Christ  offered  Himself  to  God  does  not  contradict  the  added 
truth  that  He  was  offered  by  the  Father  (John  3:16;  Rom. 
8:32;  2  Cor.  9:15;  Isa.  53:10),  or  that  He  was  offered  by 
the  eternal  Spirit  (Heb.  9:14). 

In  respect  to  the  Melchizedec  priesthood,  Christ  followed 
that  pattern  in  three  particulars: 

a.  In  His  Person. 

Whatever  may  be  the  identification  of  Melchizedec — 
whether  he  be  a  Gentile  priest  to  whom  typical  significance 
is  accorded,  or  whether  he  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
theophanies  of  the  Old  Testament — ,  it  still  remains  true 
that  the  type  is  declared  to  be  a  King-Priest,  which  type 
finds  its  antitype  only  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — ^the  final 
Priest  of  the  most  high  God,  and  the  King  of  Peace.  So 
marked  is  this  twofold  distinction,  that  it  is  said  of  those 
who  are  in  Him  that  they  are  a  “kingdom  of  priests,”  or, 
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more  distinctly,  kings  and  priests  (Rev.  6:10).  By  this 
designation,  the  closest  possible  union  to  Christ  and  partner¬ 
ship  with  Him  is  asserted.  It  is  by  this  designation,  also, 
that  the  Church  will  be  identified  in  all  ages  to  come.  Of 
Israel  it  may  be  said  that  she  had  a  priesthood;  but  of  the 
Church  it  may  be  said  that  she  is  a  priesthood,  and  that  she 
is  appointed  to  reign  with  Christ  (Rev.  20:4,  6).  Similarly, 
as  there  was  an  High  Priest  over  Israel’s  priesthood,  so,  in 
like  manner,  Christ  is  High  Priest  over  the  Church.  He  is 
Priest  over  those  who  are  themselves  priests.  It  is  said, 
**Seeing  then  that  we  have  a  great  high  priest,  that  is 
passed  into  the  heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  let  us  hold 
fast  our  profession.  For  we  have  not  an  high  priest  which 
cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities;  but 
was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin. 
Let  us  therefore  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that 
we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of 
need”  (Heb.  4:14-16).  A  summarization  of  the  doctrine  of 
priesthood  is  given  by  Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield  thus:  *‘(1)  Until  the 
law  was  given,  the  head  of  each  family  was  the  family  priest 
(Gen.  8:20;  26:25;  31:54).  (2)  When  the  law  was  proposed, 
the  promise  to  perfect  obedience  was  that  Israel  should  be 
unto  God  ‘a  kingdom  of  priests’  (Ex.  19:6);  but  Israel  vio¬ 
lated  the  law,  and  God  shut  up  the  priestly  office  to  the 
Aaronic  family,  appointing  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  minister  to 
them,  thus  constituting  the  typical  priesthood  (Ex.  28:1). 
(3)  In  the  dispensation  of  grace,  all  believers  are  uncondi¬ 
tionally  constituted  a  ’kingdom  of  priests’  (1  Pet.  2:9;  Rev. 
1:6),  the  distinction  which  Israel  failed  to  achieve  by  works. 
The  priesthood  of  the  believer  is,  therefore,  a  birthright; 
just  as  every  descendant  of  Aaron  was  born  to  the  priest¬ 
hood  (Heb.  6:1).  (4)  The  chief  privilege  of  a  priest  is 
access  to  God.  Under  law  the  high  priest  only  could  enter 
‘the  holiest  of  all,’  and  that  but  once  a  year  (Heb.  9:7).  But 
when  Christ  died,  the  veil,  type  of  Christ’s  human  body 
(Heb.  10:20),  was  rent,  so  that  now  the  believer-priests, 
equally  with  Christ  the  High  Priest,  have  access  to  God  in 
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the  holiest  (Heb.  10:19-22).  The  High  Priest  is  corporeally 
there  (4:14-16;  Heb.  9:24;  10:19-22).  (5)  In  the  exercise 
of  his  office  the  New  Testament  believer-priest  is  (1)  a  soc- 
rificer  who  offers  a  threefold  sacrifice:  (a)  his  own  living 
body  (Rom.  12:1;  Phil.  2:17;  2  Tim.  4:6;  1  John  3:16;  Jas. 
1:27);  (b)  praise  to  God,  ‘the  fruit  of  the  lips  that  make 
mention  of  His  name*  (R.V.),  to  be  offered  ‘continually* 
(Heb.  13:15;  Ex.  25:22;  ‘I  will  commune  with  thee  from 
above  the  mercy  seat*);  (c)  his  substance  (Heb.  13:16;  Rom. 
12:13;  Gal.  6:6;  3  John  6-8;  Heb.  13:2;  Gal.  6:10;  Tit.  3:14). 
(2)  The  N.T.  priest  is  also  an  intercessor  (1  Tim.  2:1;  Col. 
4:12)**  (The  Scofield  Reference  Bible,  note  under  1  Pet.  2:9, 
p.  1313).  The  essential  truth  remains  that,  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  particular,  Christ  in  His  Person  is  a  King-Priest, 
and  that  believers,  though  constituted  kings  and  priests  unto 
God,  are  such  by  virtue  of  their  union  with  Him. 

b.  As  to  appointment. 

The  Priesthood  of  Christ  is  not  self-assumed,  but  is 
rather  the  appointment  of  His  Father.  It  is  written:  “So 
also  Christ  glorified  not  himself  to  be  made  an  high  priest; 
but  he  that  said  unto  him.  Thou  art  my  Son,  to  day  have  I 
begotten  thee.  As  he  saith  also  in  another  place,  Thou  art 
a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec.  .  .  .  Called 
of  God  an  high  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec**  (Heb. 
5:5,  6,  10).  Thus,  also,  it  is  written  of  Christ  in  heaven: 
“Whither  the  forerunner  is  for  us  entered,  even  Jesus,  made 
an  high  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec**  (Heb. 
6:20). 

c.  As  to  duration. 

In  contrast  to  the  crisis  ministry  of  Christ  as  Priest, 
after  the  Aaronic  pattern,  it  is  declared  of  His  priesthood 
which  was  after  the  Melchisedec  order  that  it  is  eternal, 
and  is  sealed  as  such  by  the  oath  of  Jehovah.  This  is  the 
assertion  of  both  Testaments:  “The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and 
will  not  repent.  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek**  (Ps.  110 :4) ;  “And  inasmuch  as  not  with¬ 
out  an  oath  he  was  made  priest:  (For  those  priests  were 
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made  without  an  oath;  but  this  with  an  oath  by  him  that 
said  unto  him,  The  Lord  sware  and  will  not  repent,  Thou 
art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec:)  By  so 
much  was  Jesus  made  a  surety  of  a  better  testament.  And 
they  truly  were  many  priests,  because  they  were  not  suffered 
to  continue  by  reason  of  death:  but  this  man,  because  he 
continueth  ever;  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood.  Where¬ 
fore  he  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come 
unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  them.  For  such  an  high  priest  became  us,  who  is  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners,  and  made  higher 
than  the  heavens;  who  needeth  not  daily,  as  those  high 
priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then 
for  the  people’s:  for  this  he  did  once,  when  he  offered  up 
himself.  For  the  law  maketh  men  high  priests  which  have 
infirmity;  but  the  word  of  the  oath,  which  was  since  the 
law,  maketh  the  Son,  who  is  consecrated  for  evermore” 
(Heb.  7:20-28).  Thus  it  is  seen  that,  as  to  its  duration  and 
its  unchanging  value,  Christ’s  priesthood  follows  that  of 
Melchizedek  who  was  the  God-designed  type  of  Christ’s  priest¬ 
hood — ^being  King  of  Peace,  without  recorded  father  or 
mother,  and  without  recorded  beginning  or  ending  of  days. 
The  inspired  record  declares:  “For  this  Melchisedec,  king 
of  Salem,  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  who  met  Abraham 
returning  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings,  and  blessed  him; 
to  whom  also  Abraham  gave  a  tenth  part  of  all;  first  being 
by  interpretation  King  of  righteousness,  and  after  that  also 
King  of  Salem,  which  is.  King  of  peace;  without  father, 
without  mother,  without  descent,  having  neither  beginning 
of  days,  nor  end  of  life;  but  made  like  unto  the  Son  of  God; 
abideth  a  priest  continually”  (Heb.  7:1-3). 

3.  King, 

A  partial  recognition  of  Christ’s  office  as  King  has  been 
included  above.  A  greater  body  of  Scripture  relates  Him 
to  the  Davidic  throne,  and  asserts  that  He  will  yet  reign  on 
that  throne  forever.  An  extended  treatment  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ’s  Kingship  is  deferred  at  this  point  to  be  resumed 
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under  Eschatology.  Citation,  however,  of  two  passages, 
which  record  the  divine  purpose  in  His  birth  respecting  the 
throne  of  David,  follows:  “For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto 
us  a  son  is  given:  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his 
shoulder:  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsel¬ 
lor,  The  mighty  God,  The  everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of 
Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there 
shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his 
kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and 
with  justice  from  henceforth  even  for  ever.  The  zeal  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts  will  perform  this”  (Isa.  9  ;6,  7) ;  “And,  be¬ 
hold,  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb,  and  bring  forth  a  son, 
and  shalt  call  his  name  JESUS.  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  the  Highest:  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give 
unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David:  and  he  shall  reign 
over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever;  and  of  his  kingdom  there 
shall  be  no  end”  (Luke  1:31-33).  The  extent  of  Christ’s 
Kingship  is  seen  in  His  birth — “born  King  of  the  Jews” 
(Matt.  2:2);  as  rightful  Heir  to  David’s  throne,  and  so 
recognized  by  the  people  (John  12:13);  He  claimed  to  be  a 
king  (Matt.  27:11);  He  died  under  that  accusation  (Matt. 
27 :87) ;  and  He  comes  again  as  “King  of  kings,  and  Lord 
of  lords”  (Rev.  19:16). 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  July-September  Number,  1915) 


ESCHATOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS  VII. 

THE  FULFILLMENT  OF  THE 
DAVIDIC  COVENANT 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

The  importance  of  the  promise  of  God  to  David  regard¬ 
ing  his  posterity  and  his  throne  has  been  frequently  ignored 
in  treatments  of  the  field  of  eschatology.  Those  who  deny 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  are  at  no  pains  to  weigh 
its  significance.  Those  who  are  more  serious  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  ascertain  the  exact  meaning  of  Scripture  have 
too  often  been  satisfied  with  the  simple  solution  that  these 
promises  are  fulfilled  in  Christ.  It  is  the  thesis  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion  that  the  Davidic  covenant  deserves  an  important 
place  in  determining  the  purposes  of  God  and  that  its 
exegesis  confirms  the  doctrine  of  a  future  reign  of  Christ 
on  earth. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  COVENANT 

David  had  the  godly  ambition  to  build  a  temple  to  Je¬ 
hovah.  The  incongruity  of  allowing  the  ark  of  God  to  remain 
in  a  temporary  tent-like  tabernacle  while  he  himself  lived 
in  the  luxury  of  a  house  of  cedar  seemed  to  call  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  permanent  building  to  be  the  center 
of  worship.  To  Nathan,  the  prophet,  was  revealed  that  God 
intended  David  to  build  something  more  enduring  than  any 
material  edifice.  David’s  "’house”  was  to  be  his  posterity 
and  through  them  his  throne  and  his  kingdom  were  to  con¬ 
tinue  forever.  The  main  features  of  the  covenant  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  following  passage:  "‘When  thy  days  are  ful¬ 
filled,  and  thou  shalt  sleep  with  thy  fathers,  I  will  set  up 
thy  seed  after  thee,  that  shall  proceed  out  of  thy  bowels, 
and  I  will  establish  his  kingdom.  He  shall  build  a  house  for 
my  name,  and  I  will  establish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom 
for  ever.  I  will  be  his  father,  and  he  shall  be  my  son:  if 
he  commit  iniquity,  I  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men, 
and  with  the  stripes  of  the  children  of  men;  but  my  loving 
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kindness  shall  not  depart  from  him,  as  I  took  it  from  Saul, 
whom  I  put  away  before  thee.  And  thy  house  and  thy  king¬ 
dom  shall  be  made  sure  for  ever  before  thee:  thy  throne 
shall  be  established  for  ever”  (2  Sam.  7:12-16). 

The  provisions  of  the  Davidic  covenant  include,  then, 
the  following  items:  (1)  David  is  to  have  a  child,  yet  to  be 
born,  who  shall  succeed  him  and  establish  his  kingdom.  (2) 
This  son  (Solomon)  shall  build  the  temple  instead  of  David. 

(3)  The  throne  of  his  kingdom  shall  be  established  forever. 

(4)  The  throne  will  not  be  taken  away  from  him  (Solomon) 
even  though  his  sins  justify  chastisement.  (5)  David’s  house, 
throne,  and  kingdom  shall  be  established  forever. 

To  Solomon,  then,  was  promised  a  throne  which  would 
be  established  forever.  To  David  was  promised  a  posterity, 
a  throne,  and  a  kingdom  established  forever.  The  promise 
is  clear  that  the  throne  passed  on  through  Solomon  to 
David’s  posterity  was  never  to  be  abolished.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  posterity  of  David  should  be  through  the  line 
of  Solomon.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  this  fine  point  in 
the  prophecy  was  occasioned  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  pos¬ 
terity  of  Solomon  as  far  as  the  throne  is  concerned. 

What  do  the  major  terms  of  the  covenant  mean?  By 
David’s  “house”  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  reference  is 
made  to  David’s  posterity,  his  physical  descendants.  It  is 
assured  that  they  will  never  be  slain  in  toto,  nor  displaced 
by  another  family  entirely.  The  line  of  David  will  always 
be  the  royal  line.  By  the  term  “throne”  it  is  clear  that  no 
reference  is  made  to  a  material  throne,  but  rather  to  the 
dignity  and  power  which  was  sovereign  and  supreme  in 
Davfd  as  king.  The  right  to  rule  always  belonged  to  David’s 
seed.  By  the  term  “kingdom”  there  is  reference  to  David’s 
political  kingdom  over  Israel.  This  kingdom  was  spiritual 
only  in  the  sense  that  it  was  given  to  David  by  the  anoint¬ 
ing  of  God’s  prophet.  The  kingdom  was  by  its  nature 
earthly,  political,  and  limited  to  Israel.  By  the  expression 
“for  ever,”  it  is  signified  that  the  Davidic  authority  and 
Davidic  kingdom  or  rule  over  Israel  shall  never  be  taken 
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from  David's  posterity.  The  right  to  rule  will  never  be 
transferred  to  another  family,  and  its  arrangement  is  de¬ 
signed  for  eternal  perpetuity.  Whatever  its  changing  form, 
temporary  interruptions,  or  chastisements,  the  line  of  David 
will  always  have  the  right  to  rule  over  Israel  and  will,  in 
fact,  exercise  this  privilege.  This  then,  in  brief,  is  the 
covenant  of  God  with  David. 

The  covenant  has  many  confirmations  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Specifically,  Psalm  89  speaks  repeatedly  on  this 
theme.  *T  have  made  a  covenant  with  my  chosen,  I  have 
sworn  unto  David  my  servant:  Thy  seed  will  I  establish  for 
ever,  and  build  up  thy  throne  to  all  generations.  .  .  .  My 
loving-kindness  will  I  keep  for  him  for  evermore;  And  my 
covenant  shall  stand  fast  with  him.  His  seed  also  will  I 
make  to  endure  for  ever.  And  his  throne  as  the  days  of 
heaven.  If  his  children  forsake  my  law.  And  walk  not  in 
mine  ordinances;  If  they  break  my  statutes.  And  keep  not 
my  commandments;  Then  will  I  visit  their  transgression 
with  the  rod.  And  their  iniquity  with  stripes.  But  my  loving¬ 
kindness  will  I  not  utterly  take  from  him.  Nor  suffer  my 
faithfulness  to  fail.  My  covenant  will  I  not  break.  Nor  alter 
the  thing  that  is  gone  out  of  my  lips.  Once  have  I  sworn  by 
my  holiness:  I  will  not  lie  unto  David:  His  seed  shall  en¬ 
dure  for  ever.  And  his  throne  as  the  sun  before  me.  It 
shall  be  established  for  ever  as  the  moon,  and  as  the  faith¬ 
ful  witness  in  the  sky”  (Psa.  89:3,  4,  28-37). 

THE  PROBLEM  OP  FULFILLMENT 

Among  conservative  theologians,  the  opinion  is  unanimous 
that  Christ  fulfills  the  Davidic  Covenant.  The  evidence  is 
clear  from  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  For  anyone  accepting  the  authenticity  and  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  testimony  of  the  angel  to  Mary  is 
conclusive:  ”And  behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb, 
and  bring  forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus.  He 
shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Most  High: 
and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his 
father  David:  and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jac(^ 
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for  ever;  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end”  (Lk. 
1:31-33).  The  promise  of  David’s  throne,  David’s  kingdom, 
and  all  that  is  involved  is  transferred  by  this  prophecy  to 
Jesus  Christ,  “The  Son  of  David”  (Mt.  1:1).  The  line  that 
began  with  David  has  its  consummation  and  eternal  ful¬ 
fillment  in  Christ. 

The  problem  of  fulfillment  does  not  consist  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  Christ  is  the  one  who  fulfills  the  promises, 
but  rather  on  the  issue  of  how  Christ  fulfills  the  covenant 
and  when  He  fulfills  it.  Concerning  this  question,  there  have 
been  two  principal  answers:  (1)  Christ  fulfills  the  promise 
by  His  present  session  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  in 
heaven;  (2)  Christ  fulfills  the  promise  by  His  return  and 
righteous  reign  on  earth  during  the  millennium.  Interpre¬ 
ters  of  Scripture  have  usually  adopted  an  answer  to  the 
problem  which  fits  their  larger  system  of  doctrine.  Those 
who  deny  a  millennium  or  who  identify  Israel  and  the 
church  are  apt  to  insist  that  Christ  is  fulfilling  the  covenant 
by  His  present  session.  Those  who  believe  in  a  literal  millen¬ 
nium  and  a  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  affirm  the  second  answer. 
In  this  obvious  contradiction  between  two  systems  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  there  are  certain  issues  which  determine  the 
outcome.  These  issues  may  be  reduced  for  our  purpose  to 
the  following:  (1)  Does  the  Davidic  covenant  require  literal 
fulfillment?  (2)  Does  the  partial  fulfillment  already  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  history  permit  a  literal  fulfillment?  (3)  Is  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  this  covenant  in  harmony  with  other  cove¬ 
nant  purposes  of  God?  (4)  What  does  the  New  Testament 
teach  regarding  the  present  and  future  reign  of  Christ? 

DOES  THE  DAVIDIC  COVENANT  REQUIRE 
LITERAL  FULFILLMENT? 

If  it  were  not  for  the  difficulty  of  contradicting  certain 
systems  of  interpretation  of  Scripture,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
anyone  would  have  thought  of  interpreting  the  Davidic  cove¬ 
nant  as  other  than  requiring  a  literal  fulfillment.  The  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  literal  interpretation  are  so  massive  in 
their  construction  and  so  difficult  to  waive  that  they  are 
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more  commonly  ignored  by  those  who  do  not  want  to  believe 
in  literal  fulfillment  than  answered  by  argument.  George  N. 
H.  Peters,  in  his  monumental  work,  The  Theocratic  Kingdom, 
in  Proposition  62,  has  listed  no  less  than  twenty-one  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  literal  interpretation,  not  to  include  col¬ 
lateral  material.  His  important  arguments  for  literal  in¬ 
terpretation  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  the  solemn 
character  of  the  covenant  which  was  confirmed  by  an  oath; 
(2)  a  spiritual  fulfillment  would  not  be  becoming  to  a 
solemn  covenant.  (3)  Both  David  and  Solomon  apparently 
understood  it  to  be  literal  (2  Sam.  7:18-29;  2  Ch.  6:14-16). 
(4)  The  language  used,  which  is  also  used  by  the  prophets, 
denotes  a  literal  throne  and  kingdom.  (6)  The  Jews  plainly 
expected  a  literal  fulfillment.  (6)  The  throne  and  kingdom 
as  a  promise  and  inheritance  belong  to  the  humanity  of 
Christ  as  the  seed  of  David  rather  than  belonging  to  His 
deity.  (7)  .There  is  no  ground  for  identifying  David's  throne 
and  the  Father’s  throne.  (8)  A  symbolical  interpretation  of 
the  covenant  leaves  its  interpretation  to  man.  (9)  The  lit¬ 
eral  fulfillment  is  requisite  to  the  dii^play  of  God’s  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  earth,  necessary  to  the  restoration  and  exalta¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  deliverance  of  the  earth  from 
the  curse.  (10)  Literal  fulfillment  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  Divine  unity  of  purpose. 

Unless  all  of  these  weighty  arguments  be  dismissed  as 
utterly  without  foundation,  it  must  be  clear  that  there  are 
good  and  important  reasons  for  adopting  a  literal  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  covenant  promises.  If  a  literal  interpretation 
be  adopted,  the  present  session  of  Christ  is  not  a  fulfillment 
of  the  covenant,  and  it  must  be  referred  to  the  future.  It  is 
clear  that  at  the  present  time  Christ  is  not  in  any  literal 
sense  reigning  over  the  kingdom  of  David.  From  the  con¬ 
tent  and  circumstances  surrounding  the  Davidic  covenant, 
it  is  evident  that  a  literal  fulfillment  is  anticipated. 

DOES  THE  HISTORICAL  PARTIAL  FULFILLMENT  PERMIT 
A  LITERAL  INTERPRETATION? 

There  are,  however,  obvious  difficulties  in  interpreting 
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the  Davidic  covenant  in  a  literal  way  and  expecting  a  literal 
fulfillment.  The  covenant  was  given  almost  three  thousand 
years  ago,  and  history  has  not  contained  any  continuous 
development  or  continued  authority  of  the  political  kingdom 
of  David.  A  question  may  be  raised  whether  history  per¬ 
mits  a  literal  fulfillment  of  the  covenant.  Does  not  the  fact, 
viz.,  of  Israel’s  captivity,  with  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  argue  against  a  literal  fulfillment?  Do  not  the 
centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  coming  of  Christ 
prove  that  no  literal  fulfillment  is  intended?  These  are 
pointed  questions  and  one  cannot  argue  about  the  facts 
which  support  them.  If  we  believe  that  no  word  of  God  is 
broken,  it  is  obvious  that  an  interpretation  which  is  not 
sustained  by  historic  fulfillment  is  a  wrong  interpretation. 
The  usual  solution  to  this  problem  is  that  there  is  both  a 
historical  and  a  spiritual  fulfillment.  It  is  historical,  in 
that  a  literal  descendant  of  David  was  born — Christ;  it  is 
spiritual  in  that  the  kingdom  perpetuated  and  the  throne 
are  not  literally  David’s  but  God’s. 

Jamieson  gives  such  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  the 
fulfillment  of  the  covenant:  “This  promise,  like  that  made 
to  Abraham,  has  a  twofold  aspect, — one  points  to  David’s 
natural  posterity  and  temporal  kingdom,  the  other  to  the 
Messiah  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  respected  the  former 
only  as  types  and  pledges  of  the  latter.  Some,  indeed,  re¬ 
strict  this  promise  entirely  to  the  Messiah,  and  deny  that  it 
was  applicable  to  David’s  natural  descendants  at  all.  The 
passages  which  seem  to  apply  any  part  of  it  to  these,  refer, 
in  their  opinion,  to  another  promise  made  unto  David,  which 
was  of  a  temporal  nature,  and  altogether  distinct  from 
this.  But  we  have  no  account  of  any  such  promise  in  all 
the  history.  The  truth  is,  this  promise,  like  many  others  in 
the  Old  Testament,  has'  a  twofold  sense — it  takes  in  the 
type  as  well  as  the  antitype;  so  that  those  who  saw  it  ac¬ 
complished  in  what  respected  David’s  temporal  house,  had 
a  proof  that  the  Lord  spoke  by  the  prophet  Nathan,  and 
consequently  a  pledge  that  He  would  also  in  due  time  fulfill 
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the  spiritual  part  of  it  also.  That  it  included  David’s  de¬ 
scendants,  who  by  ordinary  generation  were  to  succeed  him 
on  the  throne  of  Israel,  is  evident  from  David’s  application 
of  it  to  his  son  Solomon,  in  whom  the  temporal  part  of  it 
had  a  partial  accomplishment  (1  Chr.  xxii.  6-11;  xxviii.  5-8). 
The  Lord  himself  also  applies  it  to  Solomon,  when  He  ap¬ 
peared  in  vision  (2  Chr.  viii.  7-18).  It  contains  a  threaten¬ 
ing  against  such  of  David’s  children  as  should  commit  in¬ 
iquity,  which  was  verified  on  his  royal  posterity  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  on  the  throne,  w’hom  the  Lord  punished  for  their 
transgressions,  as  the  sacred  history  abundantly  shows.  It 
was  to  fulfill  the  temporal  part  of  this  promise  that  the 
Lord  continued  the  house  of  David  so  long  on  the  throne 
of  Judah,  notwithstanding  all  their  frequent  and  aggra¬ 
vated  rebellions  against  Him  (1  Ki.  xi.  36;  2  Ki.  viii.  19; 
2  Chr.  xxi.  7) ;  and  it  was  repeatedly  appealed  to  by  the 
Jewish  Church  when  the  judgments  inflicted  upon  David’s 
temporal  house  and  kingdom  seemed  to  make  it  void.  This 
promise  as  it  represented  David’s  natural  seed  was  condi¬ 
tional,  so  that  the  Lord  at  length  deprived  them  of  the 
kingdom;  but  He  did  not  by  that  deprivation  violate  or  null¬ 
ify  the  covenant  with  His  servant;  for  this  was  only  what 
He  threatened  at  the  commencement  of  it  to  do  in  the  event 
of  their  committing  iniquity  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  9).  But  how, 
then,  was  the  promise  made  good,  that  David’s  seed  should 
sit  on  his  throne  forever?  The  spiritual  and  eternal  part  of 
the  promise  pointed  to  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  come  of  the 
seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  and  to  be  raised  up  from 
the  dead  to  sit  for  ever  on  His  heavenly  throne.  The  promise 
as  it  respected  the  Messiah  was  absolute,  and  in  Him  had 
its  full  accomplishment.”' 

The  difficulty  with  the  interpretation  of  fulfillment  in 
part  by  temporal  events  and  in  part  by  spiritual  is  that  it 
does  not  actually  fulfill  the  covenant.  It  is  true  that  Christ 
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is  the  Son  of  David,  and  that  this  is  literal  descent,  but  it  is 
without  significance  unless  He  also  possesses  the  throne  of 
His  father  David.  Is  it  the  meaning  of  the  covenant  that 
the  kingdom  of  David  and  his  authority  over  Israel  should 
be  transmuted  into  a  general  government  of  God  over  the 
world  or  over  the  saints?  Is  it  not  rather  that  the  literal 
fulfillment  of  the  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  and  the 
throne  of  David  is  specifically  singled  out  by  the  angel  in 
the  announcement  of  Mary  (Lk.  1:32-33)?  If  the  transgres¬ 
sions  of  Israel  resulted  in  the  captivity  and  made  impossible 
a  literal  fulfillment  of  all  aspects  of  the  covenant,  is  it  not 
strange  that  the  very  elements  which  it  is  denied  can  be 
fulfilled  literally  should  be  reiterated  in  the  New  Testament? 
Is  it  not  rather  that  God,  foreseeing  the  temptation  to  lose 
hope  in  the  promise,  calls  attention  once  more  to  its  invio¬ 
late  character?  It  must  be  clear  to  any  candid  interpreter 
that  Mary  would  understand  it  to  mean  the  fulfillment  of 
the  hope  of  Israel  for  an  earthly  and  political  kingdom.  The 
revelation  of  the  angel  must  be  taken  either  as  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  covenant  or  a  deliberate  encouragement  of  a 
false  interpretation  of  Scripture — which  is  unthinkable. 

In  the  mind  of  God,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  con¬ 
tradiction  in  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  covenant  and 
the  temporary  enslavement  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  cap¬ 
tivity  and  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  In  what  sense,  then, 
can  we  expect  a  literal  fulfillment? 

A  clue  can  be  taken  in'  a  significant  accuracy  in  the 
covenant  and  its  subsequent  fulfillment.  In  proclaiming 
the  covenant,  the  language  of  the  prophet  carefully  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  the  seed  of  David,  Solomon,  and  the 
throne.  David  is  assured  that  his  seed  will  reign  forever. 
Solomon  is  assured  only  that  his  throne  will  continue  for¬ 
ever.  In  this  fine  point  is  an  illustration  of  God’s  intention.' 
In  the  subsequent  history  of  Israel,  Solomon’s  line  is  spe¬ 
cifically  cut  off  from  the  throne  at  the  time  of  the  captivity 
of  Judah  (Jer.  22:30  ;  36:30).  In  the  lineage  of  Christ  found 
in  Matthew  and  Luke,  it  is  clear  that  Joseph  descended 
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through  Solomon  and  the  line  which  is  cut  off,  while  Mary 
descended  from  another  son  of  David  entirely,  Nathan — by 
curious  coincidence  the  same  name  as  the  prophet’s  who 
gave  the  Davidic  covenant,  though  undoubtedly  two  different 
individuals.  Accordingly,  while  the  legal  lineage  came  to 
Christ  through  Joseph,  his  legal  father  and  a  descendant  of 
Solomon  and  his  heirs,  the  actual  seed  of  David  was  trans¬ 
mitted  through  Nathan  and  Mary.  This  brings  us  to  an 
important  conclusion:  the  line  which  was  to  fulfill  the 
promise  of  the  eternal  throne  and  eternal  kingdom  over 
Israel  was  preserved  by  God  through  a  lineage  which  in 
fact  did  not  sit  on  the  throne  at  all,  from  Nathan  down  to 
Christ.  It  is,  then,  not  necessary  for  the  line  to  be  unbroken 
as  to  actual  conduct  of  the  kingdom,  but  it  is  rather  that 
the  lineage,  royal  prerogative,  and  right  to  the  throne  be 
preserved  and  never  lost,  even  in  sin,  captivity,  and  disper¬ 
sion.  It  is  not  necessary,  then,  for  continuous  political  gov¬ 
ernment  to  be  in  effect,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  line  he 
not  lost. 

All  agree  that  the  line  is  not  lost.  It  came  to  its  fulfill¬ 
ment  in  Christ.  In  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  genealo¬ 
gies  were  destroyed  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  Jews  of 
to-day  to  trace  their  lineage  back  to  the  line  of  David.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  proof  that  Christ  was 
of  the  line  of  David  has  been  preserved,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  evidence  has  been  destroyed  for  any  future  con¬ 
tenders  for  the  honors.  The  Jews  of  to-day  must  admit  that 
they  could  not  positively  identify  the  lineage  of  a  Messiah 
if  he  did  appear  now.  Only  Christ  has  the  evidence  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  line  is  preserved  with  Him. 

The  partial  fulfillment  of  the  covenant,  in  that  Christ  is 
identified  as  the  one  through  whom  it  will  be  fulfilled,  instead 
of  indicating  a  spiritual  fulfillment  rather  lays  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  literal  fulfillment.  The  purpose  of  God  is  seen  to 
be  preserved  in  maintaining  the  line  of  David  which  has 
the  right  to  rule.  The  postponement  or  delay -in  assuming 
political  power  in  no  wise  invalidates  the  promise.  The 
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partial  fulfillment  in  no  wise  hinders  the  literal  fulfillment 
of  all  the  covenant. 

IS  LITERAL  FULFILLMENT  IN  HARMONY 
WITH  OTHER  COVENANTS? 

The  interpretation  of  the  Davidic  Covenant  inevitably 
is  colored  by  the  construction  placed  on  other  covenants  of 
Scripture.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  discussion 
to  investigate  all  these  covenants.  If  the  premillennial  view¬ 
point  of  Scripture  be  sustained  by  other  arguments,  however, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Davidic  covenant  fits  perfectly  into  the 
picture.  It  is  the  covenant  ground  for  the  earthly  rule  of 
Christ.  All  the  promises  regarding  the  nation  Israel,  the 
possession  of  the  land,  the  millennial  blessings  in  general, 
and  the  return  of  Christ  to  reign  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  a  literal  fulfillment  of  the  covenant.  The  purpose  of 
God  in  David  is  fulfilled  in  the  reign  of  Christ.  This  has 
two  aspects:  His  millennial  reign  and  the  continued  rule  of 
God  in  the  new  earth  for  eternity.  The  premillennial  view¬ 
point  provides  a  fully  adequate  literal  fulfillment  of  the 
covenant. 

Wilkinson  has  written  a  forceful  summary  of  this  point : 
‘‘Nevertheless,  facts  are  stubborn  things.  It  is  a  fact  that 
God  has  declared  that  Israel  is  not  to  cease  from  being  a 
nation  before  Him  for  ever.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Jewish 
nation,  still  in  unbelief,  survivor  of  all  others,  alone  retains 
its  national  identity.  ...  It  is  a  fact  that  the  promise  of  a 
land  (the  territorial  limits  of  which  were  defined)  to  the 
posterity  of  Abraham,  as  also  the  promise  of  a  son  of 
David's  own  line  to  occupy  David's  throne  for  ever,  were 
unconditional  promises,  ratified  by  covenant  and  oath.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  posterity  of  Abraham  has  never  yet  fully 
possessed  and  enjoyed  the  whole  of  the  land  so  granted  and 
that  no  son  of  David  occupies  David's  throne,  nor  can  do  so 
enduringly  till  Jesus  returns  to  earth.  .  .  .  The  0.  T.  promises  ‘ 
are  all  as  c.ertain  of  fulfillment  in  their  0.  T.  sense  and 
meaning  and  purpose  to  Israel,  as  are  the  N.  T.  promises 
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certain  of  fulfillment  to  the  Church.”* 

The  literal  fulfillment  of  the  Davidic  covenant  is,  then, 
in  harmony  with  the  larger  covenant  purpose  of  God.  In 
fact,  its  plain  intent  and  the  nature  of  the  promises  are  an¬ 
other  confirmation  of  the  premillennial  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  It  provides  an  interpretation  fully  honoring  to 
God  and  His  Word. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  TEACHING  ON  THE  REIGN  OF  CHRIST 
Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  New  Testament 
confirmation  of  the  purpose  of  God  to  fulfill  the  Davidic 
Covenant  literally  (Lk.  1:32,  33).  The  New  Testament  has 
in  all  fifty-nine  references  to  David.  It  also  has  many  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  present  session  of  Christ.  A  search  of  the  New 
Testament  reveals  that  there  is  not  one  reference  connecting 
the  present  session  of  Christ  with  the  Davidic  throne.  While 
this  argument  is,  of  course,  not  conclusive,  it  is  almost  in¬ 
credible  that  in  so  many  references  to  David  and  in  so  fre¬ 
quent  reference  to  the  present  session  of  Christ  on  the 
Father's  throne  there  should  be  not  one  reference  connecting 
the  two  in  any  authoritative  way.  The  New  Testament  is 
totally  lacking  in  positive  teaching  that  the  throne  of  the 
Father  in  Heaven  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Davidic  throne. 
The  inference  is  plain  that  Christ  is  seated  on  the  Father's 
throne,  but  that  this  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  being  seated 
on  the  throne  of  David. 

About  the  only  reference  which  can  be  construed  as 
having  any  connection  with  the  identification  of  David's 
kingdom  reign  and  the  present  session  of  ^Christ  is  that 
found  in  Acts  16:14-17.  After  Paul's  testimony  of  wonders 
wrought  among  the  Gentiles,  James  addressed  the  council 
in  these  words:  “Symeon  hath  rehearsed  how  first  God 
visited  the  Gentiles,  to  take  out  of  them  a  people  for  his 
name.  And  to  this  agree  the  words  of  the  prophets;  as  it 
is  written.  After  these  things  I  will  return.  And  I  will 
build  again  the  tabernacle  of  David,  which  is  fallen;  And 

*SamueI  Hinds  Wilkinson,  The  Israel  Promises  and  Their  Fulfilment  (Lon¬ 
don:  John  Bale,  Sons  and  Danielsson,  Ltd.,  1936),  pp.  56-57. 
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I  will  build  again  the  ruins  thereof,  And  I  will  set  it  up: 
That  the  residue  of  men  may  seek  after  the  Lord,  And  all 
the  Gentiles,  upon  whom  my  name  is  called”  (Acts  16:14-17). 

The  problem  of  this  passage  resolves  into  these  questions: 
(1)  What  is  meant  by  the  '^tabernacle  of  David”?  (2)  When 
is  the  “tabernacle  of  David”  to  be  rebuilt?  The  first  question 
is  settled  by  an  examination  of  its  source,  Amos  9:11,  and 
its  context.  The  preceding  chapters  and  the  first  part  of 
chapter  nine  deal  with  God’s  judgment. upon  Israel.  It  is 
summed  in  the  two  verses  which  immediately  precede  the 
quotation:  “For,  lo,  I  will  command,  and  I  will  sift  the 
house  of  Israel  among  all  the  nations,  like  as  grain  is  sifted 
in  a  sieve,  yet  shall  not  the  least  kernel  fall  upon  the  earth. 
All  the  sinners  of  my  people  shall  die  by  the  sword,  who 
say.  The  evil  shall  not  overtake  nor  meet  us”  (Amos 
9:9,  10). 

Immediately  following  this  passage  of  judgment  is  the 
promise  of  blessing  after  the  judgment,  of  which  the  verse 
quoted  in  Acts  fifteen  is  the  first:  “In  that  day  will  I  raise 
up  the  tabernacle  of  David  that  is  fallen,  and  close  up  the 
breaches  thereof;  and  I  will  raise  up  its  ruins,  and  I  will 
build '  it  as  in  the  days  of  old ;  that  they  may  possess  the 
remnant  of  Edom,  and  all  the  nations  that  are  called  by  my 
name,  saith  Jehovah  that  doeth  this.  Behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  Jehovah,  that  the  plowman  shall  overtake  the  reaper, 
and  the  treader  of  grapes  him  that  soweth  seed;  and  the 
mountains  shall  drop  sweet  wine,  and  all  the  hills  shall 
melt.  And  I  will  bring  baqk  the  captivity  of  my  people 
Israel,  and  they  shall  build  the  waste  cities,  and  inhabit  them ; 
and  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  drink  the  wine  thereof; 
they  shall  also  make  gardens,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them. 
And  I  will  plant  them  upon  their  own  land,  and  they  shall 
no  more  be  plucked  up  out  of  their  land  which  I  have  given 
them,  saith  Jehovah  thy  God”  (Amos  9:11-16). 

The  context  of  the  passage  deals,  then,  with  Israel’s 
judgment.  After  this  period,  which  is  the  period  of  Gentile 
opportunity,  God  will  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of  David,  give 
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Israel  supremacy  over  Edom  and  the  nations,  bless  their 
crops,  regather  Israel,  restore  their  cities,  and  assure  them 
that  they  will  never  again  be'  dispersed.  The  entire  passage 
confirms  that  the  ''tabernacle  of  David”  is  an  expression 
referring  to  the  whole  nation  of  Israel,  and  that  in  contrast 
to  the  Gentile  nations.  By  no  possible  stretch  of  the  plain 
meaning  of  this  passage  can  the  "tabernacle  of  David”  be 
made  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  New  Testament  church.  The 
prophecy  concerns  the  rebuilding  of  that  which  was  fallen 
down.  The  "ruins”  are  to  be  rebuilt  "as  in  the  days  of 
old.”  The  nature  of  the  blessings  are  earthly,  territorial,  and 
national,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  spiritual  church  to 
which  none  of  these  blessings  have  been  promised. 

What  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  quotation  of  James? 
What  relation  does  it  have  to  the  problem  faced  by  the 
council  at  Jerusalem?  The  question  considered  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  was  one  of  Gentile  participation  in  the  church.  It  ap¬ 
parently  was  difficult  for  the  apostles  to  adjust  tljiemselves 
to  equality  with  Gentiles  in  the  Gospel.  The  evident  blessing 
of  God  upon  the  Gentiles,  their  salvation,  and  spiritual  gifts 
were  indisputable  evidence  that  a  change  in  approach  to  the 
Gentiles  was  necessary.  They  must  face  the  fact  that  both 
Jew  and  Gentile  were  saved  by  grace  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  How  was  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  promises 
of  God  to  Israel?  It  is  this  which  James  answers. 

He  states,  in  effect,  that  it  was.  God’s  purpose  to  bless 
the  Gentiles  as  well  as  Israel,  but  in  their  order.  God  was 
to  visit  the  Gentiles  first,  "to  take  out  of  them  a  people  for 
his  name.”  James  goes  on  to  say  that  this  is  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  prophets,  for  they  had  stated  that  the 
period  of  Jewish  blessing  and  triumph  should  be  after  the 
Gentile  period:  "After  these  things  I  will  return.  And  I  will 
build  again  the  tabernacle  of  David,  which  is  fallen.”  In¬ 
stead  of  identifying  the  period  of  Gentile  conversion  with 
the  rebuilding  of  the  tabernacle  of  David,  it  is  carefully  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  first  (Gentile  blessing),  and  after  this, 
referring  to  Israel’s  coming  glory.  The  passage  instead  of 
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identifying  God’s  purpose  for  the  church  and  for  the  nation, 
Israel  established  a  specific  time  order.  Israel’s  blessing  will 
not  come  until  “I  return,”  apparently  reference  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  coming  of  Christ.  That  it  could  not  refer  either  to  the 
Incarnation  or  to  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  is 
evident  in  that  neither  are  ’’return’s.”  The  passage  under 
consideration  constitutes,  then,  an  important  guide  in  de¬ 
termining  the  purpose  of  God.  God  will  first  conclude  His 
work  for  the  Gentiles  in  the  period  of  Israel’s  dispersion; 
then  He  will  return  to  bring  in  the  promised  blessings  for 
Israel.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  confirms  the  interpre¬ 
tation  that  Christ  is  not  now  on  the  throne  of  David  bring¬ 
ing  blessing  to  Israel  as  the  prophets  predicted,  but  He  is 
rather  on  His  Father’s  throne  waiting  for  the  coming  earthly 
kingdom  and  interceding  for  His  own  who  form  the  church. 

An  examination  of  the  evidence  has  brought  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Davidic  covenant  demands  a  literal  ful¬ 
fillment,  that  the  partial  fulfillment  in  no  wise  hinders  a 
complete  future  fulfillment  and  in  fact  requires  it,  that  only 
a  literal  fulfillment  is  in  harmony  with  the  other  covenant 
purposes  of  God,  and  that  the  New  Testament  is  not  only 
silent  on  any  identification  of  the  present  position  of  Christ 
with  the  Davidic  throne  but  specifically  separates  the  pres¬ 
ent  period  of  Gentile  blessing  from  Israel’s  future  glory. 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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ORIENTAL  PHILOLOGY 

By  F.  a.  Tholuck,  D.D. 

(Reprint  from  the  February ^  18 H  Number  of 
Bibliotheca  Sacra) 

A  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages  is  requisite  for 
the  thorough  understanding  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
It  is  requisite  for  the  Old  Testament  because  the  Hebrew 
forms  of  speech  are  far  better  comprehended  when  they  are 
compared  with  the  cognate  dialects,  because  the  significa¬ 
tion  of  many  Hebrew  words  can  be  learned  only  by  aid  of 
these  dialects,  because  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
written  in  the  Chaldaic  idiom,  because  there  are  some  very 
important  translations  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Oriental 
languages,  and  lastly,  because  there  are  some  instructive 
rabbinical  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Oriental  languages  is  requisite  for  the  thorough 
understanding  of  the  New  Testament  because  the  Syriac 
version  of  this  Testament,  which  is  a  work  of  the  second 
century,  is  very  important  in  respect  of  exegesis  and  criti¬ 
cism,  because  in  the  time  of  Christ  the  Aramaean  dialect 
was  commonly  spoken  in  Palestine  and  therefore  many  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  Saviour  and  His  apostles  can  be  explained 
by  the  Aramaean,  because,  lastly,  the  spirit  of  the  Oriental 
literature  is  discernible  in  the  New  Testament  writings,  at 
least  in  respect  of  style  and  form.  .  .  . 

The  Arabic  language  is  usually  recommended  to  the 
theologian  as  the  most  useful  of  the  cognate  dialects.  This 
tongue  has  indeed  the  most  extensive  literature  and  yields 
an  uncommonly  rich  amount  of  grammatical  and  lexico¬ 
graphical  information.  It  has  received  the  labors  of  philolo¬ 
gists  with  whom  the  Arabic  was  the  vernacular  tongue. 
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But  on  account  of  this  very  exuberance  is  the  study  of  the 
language  so  difficult  that  only  he  can  qualify  himself  to 
judge  in  an  independent  manner  of  its  idioms,  and  thus  to 
derive  benefit  from  their  affinity  to  the  Hebrew,  who  is 
able  to  spend  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  Arabic  study.  An 
attention  to  the  Chaldaic  and  the  Syriac  tongues  will  be 
more  fertile  of  good  to  the  ordinary  clergyman  than  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Arabic.  The  literature  of  these  two  dialects  is 
indeed  not  extensive,  but  the  languages  themselves  are  also 
circumscribed  in  their  lexicographical  limits  and  are  simple 
in  their  grammatical  forms.  Properly  speaking,  the  two 
languages  are  only  one,  the  difference  between  them  being 
for  the  most  part  in  their  pronunciation.  The  Chaldaic  lan¬ 
guage  gives  the  key  to  the  reading  of  Daniel  and  of  some 
passages  in  Ezra.  A  great  part  of  the  Talmud,  also,  is 
written  in  an  impure  Chaldaic.  The  Syriac  enables  us  to 
understand  the  Peshito,  which  is  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Syriac  language,  also  to  under¬ 
stand  a  number  of  important  works  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  church.  From  the  study  of  the  Rabbinic  is 
to  be  gleaned  more  of  new  information  than  from  the  other 
dialects.  This  word  'Rabbinic  is  used  in  a  narrower  and  a 
wider  signification.  In  the  more  extensive  meaning  the  term 
is  employed  to  denote  the  language  found  in  all  the  works 
written  by  the  Jews  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This 
wide  acceptation  is,  however,  a  misuse  of  the  term,  for 
some  of  these  Jewish  works  are  written  in  pure  Hebrew, 
some  in  Chaldaic,  some  in  corrupt  Hebrew.  In  the  narrower 
sense,  the  word  signifies  a  new  dialect  of  the  Hebrew,  a 
dialect  which  has  been  used  since  the  twelfth  century  by 
Jewish  authors  and  which  has  the  same  relation  to  the 
pure  Hebrew  which  the  Latin  of  the  monks  has  to  that  of 
Cicero.  Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament  are  written  in 
this  dialect,  also  a  great  number  of  works  some  of  which 
are  very  instructive,  others  full  of  absurdities.  These  books 
and  the  Talmud  also  exhibit  so  many  points  of  contact  with 
the  New  Testament,  both  in  respect  of  matter  and  form. 
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that  some  philologists,  as  Gfrdrer  and  others,  have  supposed 
the  Christian  doctrines  to  be,  with  a  single  exception,  purely 
rabbinical.  The  only  difference  between  the  teachings  of 
the  apostles  and  those  of  the  rabbins  is  supposed  to  be  this: 
the  rabbins  taught  that  Christ  was  to  come  once  for  all; 
the  apostleis,  that  He  was  to  come  twice.  Both  parties  still 
look  for  His  appearance,  but  the  one  party  suppose  that  it 
will  be  His  second  appearance,  the  other  party  that  it  will 
be  His  first.  It  is  undeniable  that  very  much  may  be  learned 
from  the  rabbinical  writings  for  the  explanation  of  the  New 
Testament  style,  the  dialectics  of  Paul,  etc. 

Many  contributions  which  have*  an  important  relation 
to  the  literature  of  the  rabbins  may  be  found  in  Lightfoot, 
Horae  Talmvdicae,  1679,  in  Schoettgen,  Horae  Talmudiea>e, 
1738,  in  the  notes  of  Wetstein’s  edition  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  1762.* 


'An  extract  from  lectures  on  Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Methodology 
delivered  at  the  University  of  Halle  during  1842  and  1843,  and  trans¬ 
lated  expressly  for  Bibliotheca  Sacra  by  Edwards  A.  Park  of  the 
editorial  staff.  Prof.  Tholuck  had  given  his  consent  to  the  translator 
that  these  lectures  should  be  published  in  English,  although  they  had 
never  been  printed  in  German  up  till  then. 
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THE  SON  OF  GOD  AMONG  THE 
SONS  OF  MEN 

By  Everett  Falconer  Harrison,  Th.D. 


II.  JESUS  AND  ANDREW 

Our  knowledge  of  Andrew  is  limited,  but  if  we  had  only 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  to  draw  upon,  it  would  be  meager  in¬ 
deed.  There  he  is  scarcely  more  than  a  name,  almost  com¬ 
pletely  overshadowed  by  his  famous  brother  Simon.  He  is 
pictured  as  a  fisherman  who  was  called  by  Jesus  into  His 
service  at  the  time  his  brother  was  summoned  (Mark  1:16, 
17).  Later  he  is  seen  sharing  his  brother’s  house  in  Caper¬ 
naum  (Mark  1:29).  Though  his  brother  and  his  partners  in 
business,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  became  the  members  of  the 
inner  circle  of  disciples,  Andrew  “attained  not  unto  the 
first  three.”  Yet  on  one  occasion  he  joined  himself  to  them 
in  order  to  inquire  of  Jesus  concerning  things  to  come 
(Mark  13:3). 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  however,  we  gain  a  clearer  picture 
of  his  character  and  activity  in  the  three  scenes  where  he 
takes  his  place.  A  common  element  in  them  all  is  the  office 
of  intermediary  which  he  occupies,  bringing  his  brother 
Simon  to  Jesus,  then  the  lad  with  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and 
finally  the  Greeks  who  sought  audience  with  Jesus  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  at  the  last  feast  of  Passover. 

It  seems  that  several  Galilean  fishermen  had  left  their 
homes  and  occupations  temporarily  in  order  to  hear  the 
greatest  preacher  of  the  day  who  was  drawing  tremendous 
crowds  to  the  Jordan  River.  Theirs  was  no  idle  curiosity, 
but  a  deep  and  intense  purpose  of  heart  to  seek  the  will  of 
God.  John’s  preaching  must  have  stirred  them  powerfully, 

(170) 
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especially  the  promise  of  One  to  come  after  him.  So  they 
lingered  on  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Him. 

The  Baptist  had  a  considerable  following,  so  the  presence 
of  Andrew  and  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  at  his  side  on  a 
certain  day  may  indicate  an  especial  closeness  of  these  men 
to  him.  Yet  he  was  quite  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  own  fol¬ 
lowing,  even  the  firstlings  of  his  fiock,  for  he  must  decrease 
if  Christ  was  to  increase.  The  preceding  day  had  been 
memgrable,  for  on  that  day  Jesus  had  come  to  John,  giving 
the  latter  an  opportunity  to  proclaim  Him  as  the  Lamb  of 
God  that  would  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  Today  only 
two  of  his  followers  are  at  hand  as  Jesus  appears  again. 
But  the  situation  is  not  the  same,  for  this  time  Jesus  does 
not  come  to  John.  The  language  of  the  text  appears  to  sug¬ 
gest  something  deliberate,  something  prophetic.  ''John  stood 
.  .  .  Jesus  .  .  .  walked”  (1:35,  36).  Are  we  not  entitled  to 
say  that  the  old  order  is  giving  way  to  the  new?  John  is 
stationary,  Jesus  is  moving,  striding  across  the  threshold 
of  His  ministry.  He  will  not  be  alone  for  long.  Two  men 
hear  John  musing,  ''Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,”  and  regard¬ 
less  of  the  fact  that  the  word  was  not  spoken  directly  to 
them,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  John  does  not  volunteer  to 
introduce  them  to  Jesus,  they  act  upon  the  impulse  of  their 
hearts  which  have  not  ceased  to  beat  high  since  the  day 
before  when  that  first  "behold”  struck  their  ears.  They  leave 
John  in  quest  of  Jesus.  The  act  was  decisive.  Their  tutelage 
under  John  was  over.  Greater  things  would  be  in  store  for 
them  under  the  new  Teacher. 

Who  shall  say  that  it  was  easy  for  these  men  to  take 
this  step?  The  seeming  ingratitude  involved  in  leaving  John, 
together  with  the  lack  of  invitation  on  Jesus’  part,  made 
their  move  a  delicate  one.  Furthermore,  they  were  hewing 
'a  new  path.  No  one  had  taken  a  similar  step  before  them. 
They  had  become  accustomed  to  John  and  to  his  ways,  but 
what  could  they  expect  from  One  who  was  the  Lamb  of  God 
and  the  Son  of  God?  Trepidation  must  have  vied  with  ex¬ 
pectancy  in  their  hearts  that  day. 
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Encouragement  came  quickly,  for  Jesus  turned.  Was 
this  not  in  itself  a  token?  Jesus  did  not  commit  Himself  to 
all  men  (2:24,  25).  But  those  who  came  in  faith  were  never 
cast  out,  and  this  friendly  gesture  on  the  Lord’s  part  put 
the  hesitant  Galileans  in  His  presence  at  once  instead  of  at 
His  back.  Then  came  the  brief  word  of  question,  “What  seek 
ye?”  As  MacLaren  has  observed,  such  a  question  is  dubious 
apart  from  the  intonation  of  the  voice.  It  might  be  caustic 
and  repelling,  or  it  might  be  assuring  and  inviting.  Surely 
there  was  invitation  in  this  word,  but  also  a  call  to  sober 
thought,  a  challenge  to  search  their  hearts  for  the  motive 
behind  their  quest.  Perhaps  the  form  of  this  first  recorded 
utterance  of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  special  point. 
It  is  not  “Whom  seek  ye?”  but  “What  seek  ye?”  At  the 
height  of  His  popularity,  the  *  multitude  sought  Him  because 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes  He  had  given  them  to  eat.  They 
would  make  Him  a  king  so  that  their  bread  problem  might 
be  permanently  solved.  Others  sought  Jesus  merely  for 
healing,  failing  to  return  even  to  give  thanks.  It  is  not 
often  that  men  give  themselves  up  to  honest,  penetrating 
examination  of  their  own  motives  and  desires.  What  do  we 
seek,  anyway?  That  we  turn  to  Jesus  at  all  is  a  confession 
of  His  greatness  and  our  need  of  Him,  but  there  is  much 
diversity  as  to  the  values  men  purport  to  find  in  Him.  What 
is  central?  Did  not  John  the  Baptist  sound  the  key>note  at 
the  raising  of  the  curtain  upon  the  scenes  of  our  Lord’s 
public  ministry?  “Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  .  .  .  the  Son  of 
God.”  But  does  the  Master  Himself  concur?  Drop  down  at 
once  to  the  close  of  the  ministry.  The  last  scenes  are  about 
to  be  enacted.  Certain  Greeks  appear,  bent  on  seeing  Jesus. 
Andrew,  fully  experienced  now*in  this  very  art,  brings  their 
case  to  Jesus.  The  Lord  virtually  says  again,  “What  seek 
ye?”  Do  these  Greeks  want  a  teacher,  a  miracle-worker? 
What  they  most  need  is  a  Savior.  “Except  a  corn  of  wheat 
fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone:  but  if  it  die, 
it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.”  The  Lamb  is  speaking. 

But  the  learning  of  this  lesson  will  take  time;  it  will 
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take  painful  unlearning;  it  will  take  revelation  acting  upon 
the  events  of  the  Passion.  Naturally  enough,  Jesus’  fol¬ 
lowers  will  come  to  an  appreciation  of  His  person  before 
they  can  grasp  the  significance  of  His  work.  Son  of  God  is 
easier  than  Lamb  of  God.  Faith  has  its  steps,  its  levels. 
Here  is  a  step.  Not  yet  has  the  Master  astonished  the  multi¬ 
tude  with  His  beatitudes  and  “I  say  unto  you.”  Nevertheless 
Andrew  and  John  respond  to  Jesus’  thought-provoking  ques¬ 
tion  by  addressing  Him  as  Rabbi.  According  to  Dalman, 
this  is  “a  deeply-deferential  form  of  address.”  John  had 
thrilled  them  and  commanded  their  respect,  but  on  his  own 
confession  a  greater  was  to  come.  So,  without  any  experi¬ 
ence  of  His  instruction,  these  two  were  ready  at  once  to 
concede  His  preeminence  and  to  take  a  reverent  position 
before  Him. 

Respect  was  mingled  with  shyness  and  embarrassment. 
“Rabbi,  where  dwellest  thou?”  Afraid  to  ask  for  an  inter¬ 
view,  they  made  use  of  this  naive  indirection.  At  least  it 
was  an  entering  wedge,  and  might  lead  to  a  conference  in 
the  near  future.  But  in  spiritual  things,  the  rule  is  not 
sometime,  but  now.  Now  is  the  accepted  time.  Hence  Jesus 
counters  at  once,  “Come  and  ye  shall  see.”  It  was  the  great 
crime  of  Israel  that  the  nation  would  not  come  to  Him  to 
find  life.  The  rulers  of  the  Jews  appraised  Him  and  His 
work,  but  always  from  a  position  of  detachment  from  Him¬ 
self.  They  could  not  “see”  His  goodness,  for  they  had  not 
been  willing  to  taste.  So  much  awaits  the  one  who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  come.  “If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me, 
and  drink.”  “Come  and  dine.”  “Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.” 

What  did  the  two  inquirers  see  when  they  came?  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  only  a  bivouac  in  the  open  air,  for  the  Son  of 
man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head.  The  person,  not  the 
place,  was  memorable.  Writing  more  than  fifty  years  after 
the  event,  John  could  still  recall  the  time  of  day.  We  may 
be  sure  the  words  of  Jesus  were  etched  on  his  consciousness 
with  equal  clearness,  and  the  same  was  true  of  his  com- 
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panion.  A  sacred  silence  surrounds  this  interview.  Like 
the  meeting  of  Jesus  with  Simon  Peter  after  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  it  was  too  intimate  to  become  the  property  of  others. 

At  least  John  keeps  out  of  the  record  here,  as  elsewhere, 
material  which  might  be  construed  as  projecting  himself  too 
much  into  the  narrative. 

This  rendezvous  with  Jesus  brings  sharply  before  us  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  a  personal  experience  of 
Jesus.  The  testimony  of  the  Baptist  had  been  helpful  tc/ 
these  seeking  souls,  but  they  could  not  rest  in  that.  They  i 
must  see  for  themselves.  It  is  so  today.  One  is  not  saved 
by  another’s  faith,  nor  nurtured  by  another’s  spiritual  ex¬ 
perience.  A  pastor,  Sunday  School  teacher,  parent  or  friend, 
may  perform  the  valuable  service  of  pointing  to  Christ,  but 
one  must  come  for  himself  to  be  saved  and  to  enter  upon  a 
life  of  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ. 

Since  there  is  no  report  of  the  interview  available  to 
us,  we  can  only  judge  its  nature  from  the  sequel,  Andrew’s 
enthusiastic  outburst  to  his  brother  Simon,  “We  have  found 
the  Messiah.”  This  title  roots  itself  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  doubtless  had  far  more  meaning  for  Jewish  minds  than 
for  ours.  The  Second  Psalm  had  made  mention  not  only  of 
the  Lord  but  of  His  anointed,  identifying  their  interests. 
Daniel  the  prophet  had  predicted  the  time  of  His  advent 
9:25,  26).  Men  had  been  anointed  for  the  offices  of  prophet 
or  priest  or  king,  but  this  Coming  One,  as  the  Anointed, 
would  gather  to  Himself,  in  accordance  with  the  prophetical 
delineation  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  all  these  func¬ 
tions.  As  Messiah,  He  could  properly  be  regarded  as  chosen 
of  Cod,  as  most  holy,  as  possessed  of  divine  authority,  and 
the  one  who  would  consummate  the  counsels  of  God.  No 
wonder  expectation  of  such  a  figure  was  keen.  The  longer 
the  lapse  of  time  following  the  Old  Testament  predictions, 
the  more  earnestly  must  He  have  been  awaited  and  longed 
for  by  faithful  hearts. 

Whence  came  Andrew’s  assurance  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ?  It  is  a  rather  striking  fact  that  in  all  John’s  testi- 
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mony  to  Jesus,  we  do  not  find  the  outright  assertion  that 
He  was  the  Messiah.  Yet  he  certainly  intended  to  give  that 
impression  and  convey  that  conviction,  as  is  clear  from  John 
3:28,  “Ye  yourselves  bear  me  witness,  that  I  said,  I  am  not 
the  Christ,  but  that  I  am  sent  before  him,”  since  the  person 
of  Jesus  was  before  John  in  this  discussion  with  the  Jews 
here  recorded.  Some  were  convinced  of  Jesus*  Messiahship 
through  beholding  His  mighty  works.  Jesus  Himself  sought 
Lo  strengthen  John*s  faltering  faith  by  this  means,  when 
the  Baptist  sent  word  to  Him  from  prison.  But  there  is  no 
room  for  supposing  that  Jesus  wrought  any  miracle  for  the 
special  benefit  of  these  two  inquirers.  This  possibility,  un¬ 
natural  in  itself,  is  precluded  by  John  2:11.  The  Lord  had 
not  yet  begun  to  work  signs  at  this  time.  It  is  true  that  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  had  given  some  hints  of  the 
character  of  Messiah  as  well  as  indicating  the  things  He 
would  do.  The  gentleness,  quiet  unobtrusiveness,  and  the 
helpful  spirit  that  Isaiah  foretold  (42:2,  3)  were  just  the 
traits  which  marked  the  Lord’s  dealings  with  Andrew  and 
John.  But  the  prophet  had  predicted  other  things  less  com¬ 
mon  to  man,  such  as  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  Jehovah 
(11:2).  “No  man  knoweth  .  .  .  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and 
he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him”  (Matthew  11:27). 
The  things  that  Jesus  spoke  that  day,  passed  through  the 
medium  of  His  own  unique  personality,  were  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  His  hearers  that  the  long- 
expected  Messiah  had  indeed  come. 

Some  might  conclude  that  in  addition  to  these  factors, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  possibility  that  Jesus  openly 
claimed  before  these  two  men  that  He  was  the  Christ.  In 
the  light  of  John  4:25,  26,  this  might  be  allowed  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  our  Lord’s  tactics  among  the 
Samaritans  can  be  regarded  as  normative  for  His  dealings 
with  Israel.  Being  among  them  very  little  and  thus  afford¬ 
ing  them  scant  means  of  judging  His  identity  from  His 
words  and  deeds,  it  was  the  more  imperative  that  a  definite 
claim  be  made,  with  living  witnesses  to  testify  to  their  faith 
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in  Him  after  He  was  gone  from  their  midst.  The  fact  is 
that  our  Lord  seldom  claimed  to  be  Messiah;  and  most  of  the 
references 'fall  toward  the  close  of  His  life  on  earth.  That 
does  not  mean  that  He  was  uncertain  about  it,  or  that  He 
grew  into  this  conviction  as  His  career  unfolded,  for  over 
against  this  sparing  allusion  to  His  own  Messianic  position 
must  be  put  the  vital  consideration  that  He  did  not  resist 
or  deny  the  application  of  Messiah  or  similar  designation 
when  it  was  ascribed  to  Him  by  others.  One  has  only  to 
recollect  the  occasions  when  He  was  addressed  as  Son  of 
David  to  see  the  force  of  this.  What  does  it  all  mean? 
Though  He  truly  was  the  Messiah,  it  was  ill-advised  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  fact,  for  this  would  only  serve  to  inflame  the 
politico-nationalistic  spirit  that  had  so  largely  cast  its  mantle 
over  the  Messianic  hope.  The  effort  of  the  multitude  to  take 
Him. by  force  and  make  Him  a  king  after  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand  shows  how  real  the  danger  was.  Consequently, 
Jesus  at  times  even  forbade  that  individuals  should  make 
known  the  fact  that  He  was  the  Messiah.  A  popular  upris¬ 
ing  against  Rome  could  only  disturb,  if  not  thwart.  His 
ministry. 

Right  at  this  .point  we  find  ourselves  confronted  by  an 
awkward  problem.  When  .Peter  at  Caesarea-Philippi  con¬ 
fessed  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  it 
came  as  a  solemn  pronouncement  over  against  the  popular 
estimation  which  did  not  rise  above  that  of  a  prophet,  and 
furthermore,  it  seemed  to  mark  a  conviction  newly-arrived 
at,  the  fruit  of  being  close  to  Jesus  and  observing  Him  under 
all  possible  conditions.  But  if  this  be  true,  with  what  right 
does  John  the  Apostle  put  the  confession  of  Messiahship  into 
so  many  lips  at  the  very  beginning  of  Jesus'  ministry  (1: 
41,  46,  49)  ?  Negative  criticism  seizes  upon  it  as  a  proof  that 
John's  record  is  not  reliable.  Garvie,  unwilling  to  grant  this, 
sought  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  by  positing  a  change  in 
tactics  by  Jesus:  being  “at  first  franker  in  speech  and  more 
daring  in  deed  than  afterwards,  when  taught  by  experience 
the  danger  of  a  premature  and  misdirected  Messianic  move- 
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ment.  He  exercised  a  reserve  in  utterance  and  a  restraint 
in  action,  which  secured  the  delay  during  which  He  was 
enabled  to  teach  and  train  'His  disciples  to  confess  Him 
Messiah  as  a  result  of  the  impression  He  had  made,  and  the 
influence  He  had  wielded,  and  not  as  a  consequence  of  the 
popular  Messianic  expectations  which  from  the  beginning 
they  had  cherished”  (Sttidies  in  the  Inner  Life  of  Jesus, 
pp.  145,  146).  Yet  the  impression  is  very  strong  upon  the 
reader  of  the  Gospels  that  alteration  and  revision  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  absent  from  the  program  of  Jesus.  He  moves  with 
confldent,  steady  tread  through  the  events  of  His  earthly 
life  from  the  Baptism  on.  ”He  himself  knew  what 'he  would 
do”  deserves  to  be  written  over  all  His  acts.  Probably  the 
most  satisfactory  explanation  is  this,  that  while  the  testi¬ 
monies  in  John  1  are  verbally  akin  to  that  of  Peter,  the  con¬ 
tent  of  them  is  much  thinner.  The  disciples  had  much  to 
learn  in  the  interim.  ”What  manner  of  man  is  this?”  An¬ 
drew  was  right  and  true  in  the  statement  he  made  to  Simon, 
but  he  (as  well  as  his  brother)  had  much  yet  to  learn  about 
the  richness  of  that  magic  word  “Messiah.” 

Good  news  is  hard  to  keep.  That  is  as  it  should  be. 
Information  that  benefits  one  will  help  others  as  well.  Su¬ 
premely  is  this  true  of  the  Christian  gospel.  Andrew  be¬ 
came  a  witness,  going  to  work  at  once  in  the  task  of  spread¬ 
ing  the  tidings.  That  is  one  of  the  sure  tokens  of  fellow¬ 
ship  with  Christ.  During  the  earliest  days  of  the  church 
nothing  could  stop  the  testimony  of  the  apostles.  The  rulers 
of  the  Jews  marvelled  at  these  men  and  took  knowledge  of 
them  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus. 

From  the  vast  circle  of  his  countrymen,  from  the  smaller 
circle  of  John’s  disciples,  from  the  still  smaller  circle  of 
those  who  had  come  from  Galilee,  Andrew  chose  one  man  in 
whom  to  confide  his  great  discovery.  He  sought  out  his  own 
brother  Simon.  Is  any  burden  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
another  comparable  to  the  burden  for  the  soul  of  one  who 
is  close  of  kin?  Is  any  joy  comparable'  to  that  of  telling 
such  an  one  about  Him? 
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Andrew  did  not  resort  to  argument.  That  was  farthest 
from  his  thoughts.  He  had  a  personal  word,  fresh,  vital, 
and  incontestable.  The  discovery  of  the  age  had  been  made, 
and  he  had  been  in  on  it.  ''We  have  found  the  Messiah.” 
Granted  that  Simon’s  heart  was  prepared  soil  through  the 
study  of  the  prophets;  granted  that  his  presence  in  Judaea 
hints  at  a  spiritual  earnestness  and  hunger  of  heart  like 
Andrew’s,  and  therefore  the  task  was  made  easy.  It  remains 
true  that  the  pattern  for  personal  testimony  is  here  even  if 
a  pledge  of  the  same  happy  result  is  wanting.  We  do  not 
often  find  prepared,  seeking  hearts  today.  A  great  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  spiritual  concerns  stupefies  mankind,  an  indiffer¬ 
ence  so  great  that  the  most  terrible  catastrophes  are  often 
powerless  to  make  men  seekers  after  God.  Nor  is  Jesus  with 
us  in  the  flesh  any  longer,  before  Whom  to  present  our  pros¬ 
pects.  These  limitations  only  throw  into  sharper  relief  the 
necessity  of  an  enthusiastic  avowal  of  what  we  have  found 
in  Him.  Even  boredom  will  lift  its  head  to  hear  the  recital 
of  a  new  discovery.  Soul-winning  has  been  called  an  art, 
and  it  is,  but  it  is  first  of  all  an  enthusiasm,  which  is  the 
most  artless  of  the  things  which  we  communicate. 

It  is  amazing  how  content  Christians  have  become  with 
externals.  If  the  church  is  well  attended  and  the  current 
expenses  are  being  met,  if  people  are  sociable  and  active, 
we  have  a  going  church!  Going  where?  The  only  criterion 
for  success  in  the  kingdom  of  God  which  finds  warrant  in 
the  pages  of  Scripture  is  the  winning  of  others  to  Christ 
and  their  building  up  in  the  faith.  Whatever  interests  and 
influences  the  church  may  have  in  addition  are  secondary 
and  peripheral. 

Such  service  as  Andrew  performed  is  open  to  almost 
every  Christian.  In  addition  to  the  satisfaction  it  offers  of 
being  engaged  in  something  which  is  the  will  of  God,  it 
holds  out  the  inducement  that  perchance,  someday,  there  will 
be  a  Simon  to  bring  to  the  Lord,  in  whose  life  and  service 
the  investment  of  witnessing  will  yield  manifold  dividends. 
Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  July-September  Number,  19J^5) 
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THE  EVIDENCE  OF  TESTIMONY 

By  Enoch  Pond,  D.D. 

The  evidence  of  testimony  is  that  species  of  evidence 
which  is  derived,  not  from  intuition,  or  reflection,  or  orig¬ 
inally  from  the  senses,  but  from  the  communications  of  oth¬ 
ers.  A  moment’s  consideration  will  satisfy  every  reader  as 
to  the  vast  importance  of  this  species  of  evidence.  Our  own 
personal  observation  is  circumscribed  within  narrow  limits. 
Few  comparatively  are  the  important  facts  with  which  we 
become  acquainted  in  this  way.  Almost  all  our  knowledge — 
those  branches  of  it  especially  on  which  we  set  the  highest 
value,  are  the  result  of  testimony. 

It  is  testimony,  not  personal  observation,  which  opens  to 
us  the  lights  of  history,  and 'makes  us  acquainted  with  what 
has  been  transacted  in  other  times,  and  in  distant  portions  of 
the  globe. 

Our  geographical  knowledge  is  almost  all  of  it  acquired 
in  the  same  way.  We  have  not  personally  traversed  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  to  observe  its  mountains,  its  rivers,  its 
islands,  plains,  and  seas ;  and  what  we  know  of  it,  for  the  most 
part,  we  received  from  others. 

The  same  must  be  said  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our 
philosophical  knowledge.  How  few  have  actually  searched 
out'  and  demonstrated  the  truth  of  those  propositions,  which 
are  laid  down  in  our  books  of  natural  science!  We  satisfy 
ourselves  as  to  the  competency  and  accuracy  of  those  who 
have  investigated  these  subjects,  and  take  their  conclusions 
upon  trust. 

Indeed,  most  of  the  important  business  of  life — of  profes¬ 
sional  life,  and  of  common  life — proceeds  upon  the  evidence 
of  testimony.  That  system  of  religion  which  the  Christian 
minister  is  called  upon  to  inculcate  and  to  enforce,  rests  very 
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materially  on  testimony.  A  large  proportion,  of  the  labor  of 
the  jurist  consists  in  weighing  and  canvassing  testimony,  and 
in  framing  his  decisions  according  to  it.  The  merchant 
freights  his  ships,  and  sends  them  across  the  ocean  to  lands 
he  never  saw,  and  of  which  he  has  no  knowledge,  but  from 
testimony.  In  short,  all  men  act,  habitually,  more  or  less  on 
this  species  of  evidence;  and  they  feel  as  secure  in  acting  on 
it,  as  they  do  on  the  evidence  of  their  senses. 

It  has  been  urged  by  Hume  and  others,  that  our  reliance 
on  testimony  is  wholly  the  result  of  experience.  We  hear 
those  around  us,  for  the  most  part,  speaking  the  truth  and 
we  learn,  at  length,  to  believe  them  and  confide  in  them.  But 
this,  obviously,  is  an  inadequate  view  of  the  subject.  We  do  not 
learn  to  believe  testimony  in  the  manner  here  described.  Were 
this  the  case,  children  and  persons  of  little  experience  would 
believe  almost  nothing.  Whereas,  in  fact,  they  believe  almost 
everything.  They  are  proverbially  credulous,  until  experience 
of  the  falsehood  and  treachery  of  the  world  has  taught  them 
to  hesitate.  We  learn  from  experience  not  to  believe,  but  to 
doubt;  not  to  confide  in  testimony,  but  to  suspect  it. 

The  foundation  of  our  reliance  on  testimony  is  laid  deep 
in  our  own  nature.  It  is  too  important  to  us  to  be  laid  any¬ 
where  else.  We  as  naturally  confide  in  well-authenticated  tes¬ 
timony,  as  we  do  in  our  memories  or  in  our  external  senses. 
Nor  is  our  confidence  in  the  former  source  of  knowledge  more 
easily  shaken  than  in  the  two  latter  sources.  Our  senses  some¬ 
times  deceive  us,  and  so  do  our  memories,  and  so  does  the 
evidence  of  testimony;  but  we  do  not  on  this  account  throw 
either  of  them  away,  or  reckon  them  of  no  value.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  fallibility  of  these  great  sources  of  knowledge — 
these  lights  of  the  soul — should  only  lead  us  the  more  care¬ 
fully  to  look  after  them,  to  investigate  their  nature  and  laws, 
that  we  may  the  better  determine  when  to  confide  in  them 
and  when  not. 

My  principal  object  in  this  paper  is  to  state  and  illustrate 
some  of  the  laws  of  testimony;  or  to  specify  the  conditions, 
the  circumstances,  under  which  the  evidence  of  testimony  is 
conclusive. 
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(1)  In  order  that  testimony  may  be  admitted,  the  thing 
testified  to  must  be  possible.  This  is  too  obvious  almost 
to  require  notice.  No  amount  of  testimony  can  justify  us  in 
believing  an  impossibility.  We  may  be  required  to  believe  a 
strange  thing,  a  marvelous  thing,  a  thing  to  our  apprehension 
supernatural  and  unaccountable;  but  it  must  at  least  be  a 
possible  thing — a  thing  involving,  in  the  idea  of  it,  no  pal¬ 
pable  contradiction  or  absurdity.  Otherwise,  no  testimony, 
however  unexceptionable  in  other  respects,  can  justify  us  in 
believing  it. 

This  point  is  pleasantly  illustrated  by  President  Edwards. 
“If,”  says  he,  “some  learned  philosopher  who  had  been 
abroad,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  curious  observations  he 
had  made  in  his  travels,  should  say  that  he  had  seen  an 
animal,  which  he  calls  by  a  certain*  name,  that  begat  and 
brought  forth  himself  and  yet  had  a  sire  and  dam  distinct 
from  himself ;  that  he  had  an  appetite  and  was  hungry  before 
he  had  a  being;  that  his  master,  who  led  and  governed  him 
at  pleasure,  was  always  led  and  governed  by  him  and  driven 
by  him  where  he  plea^d;  that  when  the  animal  moved,  he 
always  took  a  step  before  the  first  step;  that  he  went  with 
his  head  first  and  yet  always  went  tail  foremost,  and  this 
though  he  had  neither  head  nor  tail — it  would  be  no  impru¬ 
dence,”  says  Edwards,  “to  tell  such  a  traveler,  although  a 
man  of  profound  learning,  that  he  had  never  seen  such  an 
animal  as  he  described,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  it  and  never 
could  have.” 

(2)  That  testimony  may  be  conclusive,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  competent  number  of  witnesses.  What 
this  number  is,  I  will  not  now  undertake  to  decide.  Our 
Savior,  in  framing  .rules  for  His  people,  requires  that  “in  the 
mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  every  word  may  be  estab¬ 
lished”  (Matt.  18:16).  Moses  enjoins  the  same  law  on  the 
Israelites,  especially  in  cases  of  capital  offence.  “At  the 
mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  shall  he  that  is  worthy  of 
death  be  put  to  death”  (Deut.  17:6).  Our  civil  courts  think 
themselves  authorized  to  act,  I  believe,  on  something  less  than 
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this  amount  of  testimony.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present 
purpose  to  say  that  testimony,  in  order  to  be  conclusive,  must 
be  ample.  The  number  of  witnesses  must  be  such,  that  those 
who  hear  them  can  have  no  good  reason  to  object  or  hesitate 
on  account  of  their  fewness. 

(3)  That  testimony  may  be  conclusive,  the  witnesses 
must  have  had  the  means  and  the  capacity  of  forming  a  cor¬ 
rect  judgment  in  reference  to  the  things  about  which  they 
testify.  They  must  be  original  witnesses,  deriving  their 
knowledge,  not  from  others,  but  from  their  own  observations. 
They  must  be  able  to  speak,  not  from  what  they  have  heard, 
but  what  they  know.  And  they  must  be  of  sufficient  age 
and  understanding  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  things  about 
which  they  speak.  Thus,  on  ordinary  subjects,  the  testimony 
of  a  child  would  have  less  weight  than  that  of  a  man.  Or  if 
the  question  were  one  of  science  or  of  art,  the  testimony  of 
an  ignorant  person  would  have  little  weight,  compared  with 
that  of  one  who  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  particular 
subject  of  inquiry.  A  person,  for  example,  unacquainted 
with  law,  would  be  incompetent  to  testify  on  points  of  law. 
He  might  not  even  understand  the  terms  in  which  questions 
were  propounded  to  him.  A  person  unacquainted  with  chem¬ 
ical  analyses  and  combinations  would  be  incompetent  to  tes¬ 
tify  on  questions  of  this  nature.  The  general  rule  is  (and  it 
is  a  very  obvious  one),  that  in  order  to  a  valid  testimony 
witnesses  must  have  had  the  means,  and  must  be  intellectually 
capable,  of  coming  to  a  knowledge  or  forming  a  judgment  of 
the  particular  points  on  which  they  testify. 

(4)  It  is  necessary  to  a  conclusive  testimony,  that  the 
witnesses  should  possess,  each  of  them,  an  unexceptionable 
moral  character.  The  value  of  testimony,  in  every  case,  de¬ 
pends  very  materially  on  the  character  of  him  who  utters  it. 
Who  believes  a  notorious  liar,  even  if  he  chances  to  speak  the 
truth?  And  with  about  the  same  pertinency  it  may  be  asked. 
Who  confides  in  the  testimony  of  an  individual  whose  char¬ 
acter  is  stained  with  any  vice?  For  in  order  to  be  the  per¬ 
petrator  of  vice,  in  any  of  its  forms,  a  person  must  of  neces- 
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sity  have  broken  down  his  conscience.  He  must  have  divested 
himself  of  moral  principle  and  perhaps  also  of  the  feebler  re¬ 
straints  of  pride  and  shame.  And  now  he  is  in  a  state  to 
perpetrate  anything — to  fall  into  any  new  vice  or  crime  to 
which  he  may  be  strongly  tempted.  He  would  sell  the  Savior 
for  less  than  what  Judas  received  for  Him.  His  word  he 
would  barter  for  a  song.  The  more  prominent  vices  usually 
hang  in  clusters.  It  is  rare  that  we  see  one  of  them  long 
standing  out  upon  the  character  of  a  man  alone.  Hence,  to 
be  in  a  situation  to  bear  a  strong,  unquestionable  testimony  a 
person  must  possess  an  unstained,  an  unimpeachable  moral 
character.  And  hence,  with  the  utmost  propriety  it  is  de¬ 
termined  by  our  laws  that  certain  defects  of  moral  character 
utterly  disqualify  a  person  to  bear  testimony  in  a  court  of 
justice. 

(6)  In  order  to  give  an  unquestionable  testimony,  not 
only  must  a  person’s  general  character  be  good  but  he  must 
be  understood,  at  the  time,  to  be  disinterested.  He  must  be 
under  the  influence  of  no  strong,  impelling,  motives  to  mis¬ 
state  the  facts  of  which  he  speaks  or  to  falsify  his  testimony. 
Men  act  from  motives.  They  can  no  more  act  without  them 
than  they  can  without  faculties  or  members.  And  we  are 
always  influenced  by  motives  just  in  proportion  to  the  force 
with  which,  at  the  time,  they  strike  us  or  the  strength  with 
which  they  bear  upon  our  minds.  Now  a  person  may  possess, 
in  general,  a  fair  moral  character.  He  may  be  so  far  under 
the  influence  of  high  moral  principles  as  to  be  restrained 
effectually  in  ordinary  circumstances  from  falsifying  his 
word  or  perpetrating  any  vice.  And  yet,  when  placed  in  new 
and  peculiar  circumstances  where  strong  motives  of  interest 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  his  course  may  waver — his 
moral  strength  may  fail.  To  favor  himself  or  those  whom  he 
loves  he  may  consent,  for  once,  to  conceal  or  misstate  the 
truth.  It  is  on  this  account  that  our  laws  have  determined 
that  certain  relations  or  circumstances  of  interest  disqualify 
a  person  altogether  to  give  testimony.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  testimony  is  always  suspected,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
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degree  of  interest  which  the  witness  is  supposed  to  have  in 
the  question  at  issue. 

<6)  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  a  convincing  testimony, 
that  it  should  be  given  in  plain,  direct  terms.  Studied,  eva¬ 
sive,  equivocal  language  is  always  suspicious.  It  indicates 
that  the  person  using  it  has  some  sinister  object  in  view.  He 
has  some  purpose  in  mind  aside  from  that  of  telling  the  plain, 
honest  truth.  Besides,  evasive,  equivocal  language  cannot  be 
easily  and  certainly  understood.  It  may  mean  this  or  that; 
and  no  one  can  determine,  without  an  explanation,  what  it 
does  mean.  The  rule  we  are  considering  is,  therefore,  one  of 
obvious  propriety  and  importance.  The  language  of  testi¬ 
mony  should  be  plain  and  explicit,  and  the  more  so  the  better. 
It  should  be  not  only  such  as  can  be  understood,  but  such  as 
cannot  well  be  misunderstood. 

(7)  When  several  witnesses  give  testimony  to  the  same 
facts,  it  is  necessary  that  their  statements  should  be,  on  all 
essential  points,  concurrent.  This  does  not  imply  that  they 
must  agree  in  every  minute  particular.  Such  an  agreement 
would  be  rather  suspicious  than  otherwise.  It  would  furnish 
ground  for  the  conjecture  that  there  had  been  concert  be¬ 
tween  the  witnesses  and  that  a  story  had  been  fabricated.  But 
convincing  testimony  must  be  so  far  concurrent  that  no  part 
of  it  shall  be  self-contradictory.  And  more  than  this,  it  must 
concur  in  establishing  the  main  facts  or  points  of  a  case. 
There  may  be  slight  variations  of  statement,  one  witness 
omitting  what  another  relates,  or  one  dwelling  more  fully  and 
circumstantially  upon  some  particular  points  than  another. 
Such  variations  are  to  be  expected  in  honest  witnesses;  and 
they  are  an  indication  of  honesty  rather  than  otherwise.  But 
there  must  be  a  substantial  agreement.  Their  testimony  must 
be  mutually  corroborative  and  must  go  to  establish  the  main 
points  of  the  case  for  which  it  is  introduced. 

(8)  It  adds  not  a  little  to  the  weight  of  testimony  when 
the  facts  alleged  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  witnesses,  if 
they  have  falsified,  are  open  to  detection.  So  obviously  just 
is  this  rule  that  any  case  which  fails  to  come  under  it  does 
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not  admit,  on  this  very  account,  of  being:  substantiated  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner  by  testimony.  For  example,  sup¬ 
pose  two  or  three  individuals  should  profess  to  have  inter¬ 
course  with  the  spiritual  world  and  from  time  to  time  should 
relate  very  seriously  the  wonders  which  they  had  seen  there. 
They  have  no  external  proofs  to  urge  in  support  of  their 
statements.  These  rest  on  their  simple  testimony;  but  this 
testimony  is  uniform  and  consistent  and  is  entitled  to  all  the 
weight  which  their  general  character  for  truth  and  honesty 
can  give  it;  still,  if  they  have  falsified,  their  feUow  men  have 
no  means  of  detecting  them,  they  cannot  look  into  the  spirit¬ 
ual  world  and  cannot  tell  whether  the  witnesses  have  spoken 
the  truth  or  not.  Compare  this  now  with  another  case.  I 
receive  a  letter  subscribed  by  two  or  three  credible  witnesses, 
informing  me  that  an  absent  friend  is  sick  and  urging  me  to 
visit  him  immediately.  Every  one  perceives  that  the  testi¬ 
mony  in  this  latter  case  is  vastly  stronger  and  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  in  the  former.  Why?  The  number  of  witnesses  is 
the  same ;  and  the  characters  which  they  sustain  for  integrity 
and  honesty  may  be  equal.  But  in  the  latter  case  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  if  they  have  falsified,  are  open  to  detection.  And  they 
certainly  will  be  detected;  they  knew  they  should  be  when 
they  wrote.  Hence,  they  had  stronger  inducements  than  the 
witnesses  in  the  former  case  could  have  to  speak  the  truth. 

(9)  Convincing  testimony  will  be,  not  contradicted,  but 
confirmed,  at  least  so  far  as  might  be  reasonably  expected, 
by  other  evidence.  Wherever  this  rule  fails  to  apply  the  testi¬ 
mony,  however  good  in  other  respects,  is  rendered  suspicious, 
if  it  be  not  destroyed.  For  example,  suppose  a  navigator  to 
return  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  assert  that  he  had  discov¬ 
ered  a  large  and  important  island.  He  gives  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  place  and  describes  its  peculiarities,  its  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  inhabitants.  His  whole  crew  agree  with  him 
in  the  statement,  and  thus  we  have  their  united  testimony  to 
the  fact  in  question.  But  suppose,  on  examination,  that  they 
have  brought  nothing  away  with  them  from  the  discovered 
island.  They  have  none  of  its  peculiarities  in  their  posses- 
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sion,  they  have  nothing  to  exhibit  in  evidence  that  they  have 
ever  been  there.  Suppose,  also,  that  shortly  after,  another 
navigator  returns  who  passed  over  the  same  latitude  and 
longitude — the  same  spot  exactly,  and  saw  no  island.  Sup¬ 
pose  this  last  is  followed  by  a  third,  who  passed  over  the 
same  spot  and  bears  the  same  testimony.  He  saw  no  island!' 
What  now  are  we  to  think  of  the  testimony  of  the  first? 
It  is  in  great  measure,  if  not  utterly,  destroyed.  By  failing 
of  the  requisite  confirmation,  it  is  rendered  of  no  account 
and  its  author  is  justly  regarded  as  a  falsifier. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  testimony,  if  true,  may 
be  confirmed;  and  in  which,  in  most  cases,  it  will  be  con¬ 
firmed.  It  may  be  confirmed  by  circumstantial  evidence,  as 
well  as  positive;  by  proofs  direct  and  indirect.-  And  in 
order  to  be  convincing  it  must  be  confirmed,  at  least  so  far 
as,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  might  reasonably  be  expected. 

(10)  I  mention  but  another  law  of  testimony,  which  is 
that  it  be  followed  up  by  a  correspondent,  consistent  course 
of  action.  The  author  of  it  must  live  and  act  as  though  his 
testimony  was  true.  This  position  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
familiar  example.  In  the  year  1492  Columbus  returned  from 
his  first  voyage  to  America  and  testified  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  that  he  had  discovered  a  new  world.  His  whole 
company  united  with  him  in  this  testimony.  But  suppose 
that,  instead  of  acting  as  though  what  they  said  was  true, 
they  had  appeared  and  acted  just  as  if  it  was  not  true. 
They  exhibit  nothing  in  evidence  that  they  have  discovered 
another  continent.  They  can  give  no  concurrent,  consistent 
description  of  this  continent  or  of  any  portion  of  it.  They 
are  unwilling  to  return  and  make  another  voyage.  They 
are  unwilling  that  others  should  go  upon  their  track  and 
verify  the  testimony  which  they  have  given.  In  view  of  a 
course  of  conduct  such  as  this,  who  would  have  yielded  to 
Columbus  the  least  credit?  Who  would  not  have  denounced 
him  as  a  gross  deceiver?  The  truth  is,  we  expfect  consist¬ 
ency  in  honest  men.  We  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
it.  And  where  we  do  not  perceive  it  in  a  witness  or  at 
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least  some  reasonable  portion  of  it,  we  lose  all  confidence  in 
his  testimony.  Unless  strongly  corroborated  by  other  evi¬ 
dence  we  reject  it  as  worthless. 

I  have  thus  stated,  under  several  particulars,  what  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  the  laws  of  testimony.  I  have  noticed  the  con¬ 
ditions,  the  circumstances,  under  which  the  evidence  of  tes¬ 
timony  becomes  conclusive.  The  facts  testified  to  must  be, 
in  their  nature,  possible.  The  witnesses  must  be  sufficient 
in  point  of  numbers  and  competent  as  to  understanding  and 
means  of  knowledge.  Their  characters  must  be  in  general 
fair,  and  their  motives  disinterested.  Their  testimony  must 
be  plainly,  explicitly  given,  and  the  different  parts  of  it  must 
be  mutually  consistent  and  corroborative.  While  of  a 
nature,  if  untrue,  to  admit  of  contradiction,  it  must  be,  not 
contradicted  but  confirmed,  by  other  evidence.  '  It  must  also 
be  followed  out,  on  the  part  of  witnesses,  by  a  correspondent 
course  of  action  and  life. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  these  laws  of  tes¬ 
timony  are  all  of  them  of  equal  value;  or  that  a  testimony 
which  does  not  conform  to  them  all  is,  of  course,  to  be  re¬ 
jected.  But  I  do  say  that  testimony  which  does  conform 
to  them  all  is  in  every  case  to  be  received.  Such  testimony 
is  fully  entitled  to  credit.  It  is  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  es¬ 
tablish  truth.  It  is  such  as  the  world  receives  and  acts  upon, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  in  regard  to  all  subjects.  In 
short,  it  is  incontestable  and  conclusive  and  cannot  be  set 
aside,  but  upon  principles  which,  so  far  as  respects  the  wide' 
field  of  testimony,  would  introduce  a  universal  scepticism. 

I  am  aware  that  I  use  strong  language  here  and  I  will 
illustrate  the  propriety  of  it  by  putting  a  strong  case.  There 
are  some  persons  in  this  country — ignorant  persons,  to  be 
sure — who  seriously  doubt  whether  there  is  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  any  such  colony  as  Liberia.  They  have  heard  so 
many  contradictory  stories  respecting  the  colony — some  ex¬ 
tolling  it  and  others  condemning  it — that  they  incline  to 
the  opinion  that'  there  is  no  colony  there.  Now  what  are 
my  readers  to  think  in  regard  to  this  matter?  We  have 
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never  been  there.  The  question  is  to  us,  or  certainly  to  the 
most  of  us,  one  of  pure  testimony.  Is  the  testimony  conclu¬ 
sive?  Let  us  compare  it  with  our  canons  and  see.  It  is 
certainly  possible,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  should  be 
such  a  colony.  Then  the  witnesses  who  testify  to  its  ex¬ 
istence  are  nuiperous.  They  are  capable  of  forming  a  judg¬ 
ment  respecting  it  and  have  had  the  requisite ‘means  of  in¬ 
formation.  Their  characters,  in  many  instances,  are  good; 
and  although  some  of  them  may  be  actuated  by  motives  of 
interest,  this  certainly  is  not  the  case  with  them  all.  Not 
a  few  who  tell  us  that  there  is  such  a  colony,  for  they  have 
seen  it,  would  probably  be  glad  if  there  was  no  colony  there. 
The  testimony  on  the  point  in  question  has  been  given  with 
abundant  plainness;  and  so  far  as  respects  the  fact  of  the 
colony,  it  is  entirely  consistent  with  itself.  If  untrue,  it 
might  long  ago  have  been  contradicted;  but  so  far  from 
being  contradicted,  it  is  continually  confirmed.  And  besides, 
the  authors  of  the  testimony  act  in  consistency  with  it.  They 
sail  to  and  from  the,  colony  and  manifest  all  that  interest 
in  regard  to  it — either  in  its  favor  or  against  it — which 
might  be  expected  on  supposition  of  its  real  existence. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  testimony  as  to  the  existence 
of  Liberia  conforms  to  all  the  laws  of  valid  testimony  and 
consequently  is  conclusive.  There  is  such  a  colony.  No 
intelligent  person  can  doubt  it.  No  intelligent  person  does 
doubt  it,  any  more  than  he  would  if  he  had  seen  it  with 
his  eyes. 

Still  further  to  illustrate  the  application  of  our  rules,  I 
may  even  put  a  stronger  case.  I  never  saw  the  city  of 
.London ;  and  the  same,  I  presume,  may  be  said  of  the  greater 
portion  of  my  readers;  still,  we  do  not  doubt  that  there  is 
such  a  city,  any  more  than  if  we  had  seen  it.  The  fact  of 
its  existence  has  become  as  certain  to  us,  on  the  evidence 
of  testimony,  as  if  we  had  derived  it  from  the  evidence  of 
sense.  And  now  if  we  refiect  a  moment,  we  shall  perceive 
that  the  testimony  on  which  we  ground  our  faith  as  to  the 
existence  of  London  conforms  to  each  and  all  of  the  laws  of 
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testimony  above  laid  down.  We  shall  perceive,  too,  that  this 
is  the  reason,  and  the  sole  reason,  why  our  faith  in  the 
existence  of  London  is  so  strong.  If  the  testimony  in  the 
case  were  different;  if  it  failed  to  conform  to  some  one,  two, 
or  three  of  the  laws  of  valid  testimony;  if,  for  example,  the 
witnesses  were  few  and  incompetent,  of  bad  character  and 
deeply  interested,  if  their  testimony  had  not  been  confirmed 
as  might  be  reasonably  expected,  and  they  did  not  them¬ 
selves  act  as  though  they  believed  it — ^under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  we  might  have  our  faith  shaken  as  to  the  existence 
even  of  London.  We  might  be  constrained  to  disbelieve  its 
existence  altogether. 

It  is  important  to  remark  here,  that  where  we  can  be 
satisfied  as  to  the  authenticity  of  testimony,  the  laws  of 
testimony  apply  equally  to  facts  of  ancient  date  as  to  those 
of  recent  or  present  occurrence.  We  have  heard,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  of  such  a  city  as  Carthage.  We  are  satisfied  that 
the  testimony  as  to  the  existence  of  this  ancient  city  is  au¬ 
thentic.  We  find  by  comparison  that  this  testimony  con¬ 
forms  to  all  the  laws  of  valid  testimony  which  have  been 
considered.  Under  these  circumstances  we  no  more  doubt 
that  there  was  anciently  such  a  city  as  Carthage  than  we  do 
that  there  is  now  such  a  city  as  London. 

We  have  all  heard  of  such  a  man  as  Cicero.  The  testi¬ 
mony  respecting  him  as  recorded  on  the  pages  of  history 
we  deem  authentic.  This  testimony  we  find  conformable  to 
all  the  laws  which  have  been  laid  down.  Hence,  we  as 
firmly  believe  that  there  lived,  some  two  thousand  years  ago, 
such  a  man  as  Cicero  as  we  believe  that  there  now  live 
such  men  as  Lord  Brougham  or  O’Connell. 

The  only  difference  as  to  proof  from  testimony  between 
events  of  ancient  and  of  recent  date  relates  to  the  authen^ 
ticity  of  the  testimony.  The  question  of  authenticity  ma3 
not  be  so  readily  settled  in  the  former  case  as  in  the  latter 
But  when  settled,  the  laws  of  testimony  are  applicable  to 
both  alike  and  so  far  as  they  apply  to  both,  the  proof  fron 
testimony  will  be  equal. 
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The  way  is  now  prepared  to  apply  these  principles  to  a 
particular  case  in  which  all  my  readers  have  a  deep  personal 
interest — I  refer  to  the  testimony  in  support  of  Christianity. 
The  evidences  of  Christianity  do  not  fall,  all  of  them,  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  testimony.  By  no  means.  But  it  will  be 
seen,  in  the  sequel,  that  if  they  did  there  would  be  no  room 
for  doubt  or  hesitancy  on  the  subject.  The  evidence  in  the 
case  derived  from  testimony  is  of  such  a  nature  and  so 
strong,  that  it  can  never  be  set  aside  without  violating  all 
the  laws  of  testimony  and  adopting  principles  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  introduce  an  almost  universal  scepticism. 

The  main  facts  alleged,  which  go  to  constitute  the  Chris¬ 
tian  system,  are  familiar  to  all  who  read  the  Bible  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  They  rest  materially,  though  (as  I 
said)  not  wholly,  on  the  evidence  of  testimony.  The  au¬ 
thenticity  of  this  testimony,  or  of  the  records  conveying  it, 
is  indubitable.  No  one  doubts  the  authenticity  of  the  orations 
of  Cicero  or  the  odes  of  Horace.  Yet  I  hazard  nothing  in 
saying  that  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
four  Gospels  is  far  greater  in  amount  and  more  satisfactory 
in  kind,  than  that  in  support  of  either  of  the  works  above 
mentioned.  Presuming  then  the  question  of  authenticity  as 
being  settled,  let  us  look  at  the  testimony  in  support  of 
Christianity  and  compare  it  with  the  canons  above  laid  down. 

First,  then,  the  facts  of  the  Christian  system  involve  no 
impossibility.  Some  of  them,  to  be  sure,  are  marvelous  and 
miraculous  above  our  comprehension  and  our  power.  Still, 
they  are  not  impossible.  They  may  be  true. 

Then  the  witnesses  in  the  case  are  sufficiently  numerous. 
We  have  four  separate,  independent  histories  of  the  life, 
teachings,  actions,  sufferings,  death  and  resurrection  of  our 
L#ord  Jesus  Christ.  And  in  these  histories  reference  is  had 
to  a  far  greater  number  of  witnesses,  amounting  in  all  to 
hundreds  if  not  to  thousands. 

These  witnesses  generally  had  the  best  means  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  were  capable  of  forming  an  intelligent  judgment 
in  regard  to  the  facts  about  which  they  testified.  They 
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were  men  living  at  the  time  and  on  the  ground.  They  were 
eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  the  events  which  they  relate.  And 
these  events  were  of  such  a  nature  that  intelligent  men  in 
common  life  were  fully  competent  to  judge  of  their  reality. 

Again,  the  writers  of  the  Gospels,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  their  works  and  from  other  sources  of  information 
which  have  come  to  us,  were  men  of  good  moral  character. 
Certainly,  the  authors  of  such  works,  evincing  and  incul¬ 
cating  the  strictest  honesty  of  purpose,  and  disapproving 
and  condemning  every  kind  of  deception,  should  not  be  sus¬ 
pected  on  slight  grounds  of  an  intention  to  deceive. 

Especially  should  they  not  be  suspected,  since  they  had 
no  motive  of  interest  to  induce  them  to  fabricate  a  deception 
and  pass  it  off  upon  the  world,  but  every  consideration  of  a 
worldly  nature  was  impelling  them  the  other  way.  The 
price  of  proclaiming  and  publishing  the  gospel  message  was 
to  them  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  they  had  every  reason 
to  expect  beforehand  that  it  would  be  so. 

Again,  the  testimony  of  these  men  is  given  in  the  plainest 
and  most  direct  terms.  It  is  altogether  an  explicit  testimony, 
without  any  attempt  at  evasion  or  equivocation. 

And  not  only  so,  it  is  throughout  a  concurrent  testimony 
— consistent  with  itself.  There  are  differences,  indeed,  in 
the  Gospels.  The  witnesses  do  not  tell  precisely  the  same 
story.  Nor  could  it  be  reasonably  expected  that  they  would. 
It  would  be  a  serious  objection  to  them  if  they  did.  Still, 
their  testimony  is,  on  the  whole,  concurrent.  It  is  a  united 
testimony,  going  to  establish,  as  with  one  voice,  the  main 
facts  of  the  case. 

It  should  be  further  considered,  that  the  story  of  these 
witnesses,  if  not  true,  admitted  of  a  ready  and  easy  contra¬ 
diction.  If,  for  example,  Christ  did  not  feed  thousands  of 
people  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes;  if  He  did  not  heal  the 
sick  and  raise  the  dead;  if  He  was  not  tried,  condemned, 
crucified,  and  buried;  and  if  He  did  not  rise  from  the  dead 
on  the  third  day — ^how  easy  to  have  contradicted  these  stories 
effectually,  when  they  were  first  published!  Yet  they  were 
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not  contradicted.  They  could  not  be.  So  far  from  this,  they 
received  confirmation  from  a  thousand  sources.  The  ene¬ 
mies  of  Christ  as  well  as  His  friends,  admitted  the  reality 
of  His  miracles,  the  former  ascribing  them  to  magic  and 
Beelzebub,  the  latter  to  the  power  of  God.  Great  numbers 
who  were  actually  concerned  in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
were  soon  found  among  His  followers  and  united  their  testi¬ 
mony  with  that  of  His  previous  followers,  in  confirmation  of 
the  gospel  history.  The  main  facts  of  this  history  have  been 
receiving  continual  confirmation,  coming  from  all  quarters, 
from  the  times  of  their  occurrence  to  the  present  day. 

And  to  crown  the  whole,  the  original  witnesses  in  this 
most  important  case  lived  and  acted  as  though  their  testi¬ 
mony  was  true.  They  certainly  knew  whether  it  was  true 
or  not;  and  they  proclaimed  aloud  and  everywhere  in  their 
future  lives — in  their  toils  and  perils,  their  sacrifices  and 
sufferings,  and  under  the  bloody  hand  of  the  executioner — 
that  it  was  true.  They  sealed  their  testimony,  in  most  cases, 
with  their  lives.  As  I  have  said  before,  men  will  not  act 
without  motives.  Indeed,  they  cannot,  more  than  they  can 
without  faculties  or  members.  Now  if  the  testimony  of  the 
original  witnesses  to  the  gospel  history  was  true,  they  had 
motives  enough  to  justify  that  course  of  life  which  they 
pursued.  But  if  their  testimony  was  not  true  and  they  knew 
it  was  not,  under  what  possible  motive  or  influence  could 
they  have  acted?  What  could  have  sustained  them  amid  all 
their  persecutions  and  sufferings,  in  prison,  in  exile,  and 
in  the  most  terrible  forms  of  death? 

I  affirm  therefore,  in  conclusion,  and  I  feel  authorized 
to  do  it  with  the  utmost  assurance,  that  the  testimony  in 
support  of  the  gospel  history  conforms  to  all  the  laws  of 
valid  testimony,  and  .  consequently  is  conclusive.  Hence, 
the  gospel  history  and  with  it  the  entire  system  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  true.  It  is  supported.  If  there  were  no  evidence 
in  support  of  it  but  that  of  testimony,  this  alone  would  be, 
on  all  reasonable  grounds,  incontestable,  resistless. 

What  law  of  valid  testimony  can  be  conceived  of,  to 
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which  the  testimony  in  support  of  Christianity  does  not 
conform?  What  favoring  circumstance  can  be  added  to  this 
testimony  to  make  it  more  satisfactory  or  conclusive?  And 
how  shall  this  massive  column  of  testimony  be  overturned? 
On  what  principles  can  it  be  set  aside?  Most  assuredly  as 
it  seems  to  me,  he  who  would  set  it  aside  must  adopt  prin¬ 
ciples  which  would  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  prove  anything 
from  testimony.  On  the  principles  he  must  adopt  he  could 
not  prove  that  there  were  even  such  cities  as  Babylon  and 
Carthage;  or  such  men  as  Demosthenes  and  Cicero;  or  that 
there  are  now  any  places,  beings,  or  things,  on  the  face  of  the 
wide  earth  which  he  has  not  seen  with  his  own  eyes  or  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  through  some  one  or  more  of  his  bodily 
senses.  He  must  adopt  princples  which,  so  far  as  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  testimony  is  concerned,  would  lead  to  an  uni¬ 
versal  scepticism. 

I  only  add  that,  if  Christianity  is  true,  it  is  the  greatest 
of  all  truths.  If  true  at  all,  it  .  is  true  in  all  its  parts — 
its  doctrines,  its  precepts,  it  warnings,  its  sanctions.  It  is 
true  in  its  various  bearings  and  far-reaching  influences. 
It  is  truth  immediately,  and  of  all  others  most  solemnly, 
interesting  to  mortals.' 


’Selected  from  the  July,  1839,  issue  of  the  Biblical  Repository,  a  periodical 
absorbed  by  Bibliotheca  Sacra  in  1851. 


SIXTY-FOUR  QUESTIONS 

By  John  Henry  Bennetch,  Th.D. 

Author’s  Note:  This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  book  reviews  to  have 
Apolo{!;etics  for  its  emphasis.  Current  literature  will  be  examined  at 
some  length,  thus  to  contend  earnestly  “for  the  faith  which  was  once 
delivered  unto  the  saints”  (Jude  3).  Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  always 
raised  a  bulwark  against  error,  while  reserving  most  of  its  pages  for 
the  constructive  presentation  of  theology. 

Six  years  of  teaching  in  Mount  Hermon  School  for  Boys 
led  to  the  writing  of  Highroads  of  the  Universe,  Dr.  J.  Glover 
Johnson,  school  chaplain  and  head  of  the  department  of 
Religion,  sends  forth  this  lucid  volume  the  subtitle  of  which 
has  called  it  “an  introduction  to  Christian  philosophy.”  Not 
until  the  very  end  of  the  book  does  a  paragraph  explain  the 
title  chosen:  “The  spirit  of  mankind  is  impoverished  be¬ 
cause  man  feels  himself  so  lacking  in  the  things  that  he 
wants.  The  reason  for  this  feeling  of  lack  is  that  he  wants 
the  wrong  things.  As  he  learns  to  want  the  right  things  he 
will  discover  that  they  are  not  only  richer,  but  also  that  they 
exist  in  abundance.  In  order  to  find  these  richer  things  man 
must  abandon  the  lower  levels,  where  the  pressures  are 
greater,  the  visibility  more  deceptive,  and  the  winds  and 
storms  more  prevalent.  He  must  ‘mount  up  with  wings  as 
eagles’  and  travel  the  highroads  of  the  universe,”  By  the 
catechetical  method  of  answering  64  questions,  the  author 
has  endeavored  to  furnish  his  readers  with  an  outline  of  the 
Christian  faith  (the  subtitle,  to  be  sure,  labeled  it  “Chris¬ 
tian  philosophy”).  What  a  liberal  type  of  Christianity  is 
being  taught  by  the  writer  will  become  evident  once  the 
many  questions  and  their  answers  are  listed,  together  with 
the  Scriptures  on  which  the  conservative  position  rests. 

1.  How  have  people  pictured  the  universe? 

With  pertinent  folk-tales  until  the  advent  of  science, 
Johnson  says.  The  Bible  said,  thousands  of  years  ago:  “In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth” 
(Gen.  1:1). 

2.  How  did  the  universe  originate? 

The  stellar  system  came  into  being,' Johnson  says,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  nebular  hypothesis,  while  the  solar  system  came 
into  existence  according  to  the  tidal  theory.  The  Bible  says: 
'These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth 
when  they  were  created,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made 
the  earth  and  the  heavens”  (Gen.  2:4). 

3.  How  old  is  the  universe? 

Next  to  impossible  to  tell  how  remote  the  original  nebula 
was,  Johnson  says,  but  the  earth  and  solar  system  must 
be  between  two  and  three  billion  years  old.  The  Bible  does 
not  concern  itself  with  the  mere  age  of  the  earth  or  universe, 
though  it  may  suggest  that  the  first  man  did  not  live  many 
thousand  years  ago  (Luke  3:38). 

4.  How  big  is  the  universe? 

Incomprehensible  and  still  expanding,  Johnson  says. 
The  Bible  says:  “By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens 
made;  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth” 
(Ps.  33:6). 

6.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  universe? 

Basically  dynamic  or  in  motion,  Johnson  says.  The  Bible 
does  not  concern  itself  with  scientific  investigation,  though 
it  takes  pains  to  say:  “The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God;  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handywork”  (Ps.  19:1). 

6.  What  is  the  glace  of  the  earth  in  the  universe? 

Infinitesimal,  Johnson  says,  but  still  the  only  body  in  the 

universe  on  which  it  is  certain  that  life  can  exist.  The  Bible 
suggests  about  the  same  view  (Gen.  1:26  ff.,  Isa.  40:12  ff.). 

7.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  for  religion? 

Awe  and  trust,  Johnson  says.  The  Bible  says:  “The 
wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodli¬ 
ness  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  who  hold  the  truth  in  un¬ 
righteousness ;  because  that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is 
manifest  in  them;  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  them.  For 
the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead;  so  that  they 
are  without  excuse:  because  that,  when  they  knew  God,  they 
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glorified  him  not  as  God/’  etc.  (Rom.  1:18  ff.). 

8.  What  is  the  nature  of  life? 

The  basic  force,  Johnson  says,  is  protoplasm,  an  un¬ 
known  energy.  The  Bible  says  of  God:  “In  him  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being”  (Acts  17:28). 

9.  How  long  has  life  existed  on  the  earth? 

1600  million  years,  Johnson  says.  The  Bible  does  not 
concern  itself  with  much  chronological  data,  though  it  takes 
pains  to  say  that  life  began  on  earth  with  the  simpler  forms 
and  reached  its  apex  with  the  creation  of  man  (Gen.  1:3  if.). 

10.  How  does  the  theory  of  organic  evolution  help  to 
answer  these  questions? 

By  suggesting  a  unitary  and  orderly  interrelationship 
among  the  various  specices,  Johnson  says.  The  Bible  does 
not  concern  itself  with  scientific  theory,  though  it  takes 
pains  to  show  a  distinct  gulf  between  man  and  the  lower 
orders  of  life  (Gen.  1:24;  2:7). 

11.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  for  religion? 

The  manifestation  of  definite  creative  purpose,  Johnson 
says.  The  Bible  goes  so  far  as  to  say:  “For  Adam  there 
was  not  found  an  help  meet  for  him”  (Gen.  2:20)  out  of 
all  creatures  upon  earth,  in  its  effort  to  show  the  distinct 
superiority  of  man. 

12.  What  is  the  relation  of  man  to  other  animals? 

A  fourfold  relationship,  Johnson  says — in  species,  sapiens, 
in  genus,  homo,  in  order,  primate,  in  class,  mammal.  The 
Bible  says  of  God:  “Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour” 
(Ps.  8:6). 

13.  What  wa^  the  origin  of  man*s  mental  life? 

A  struggle  for  survival,  Johnson  says.  The  Bible  says: 
“God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him;  male  and  female  created  he  them”  (Gen. 
1:27). 

14.  What  is  the  boMs  of  man*s  mental  life? 

Mind,  Johnson  says,  the  ultimate  nature  of  which  is  be- 
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yond  our  knowledge.  The  Bible  does  not  concern  itself  with 
mere  scientific  data,  though  it  takes  pains  to  say  that  the 
mind  has  vast  need  (Eph.  2:1-3;  Phil.  2:1  ff.). 

15.  Has  there  been  development  in  man*s  mental  life? 

Certainly,  Johnson  says,  ^nd  by  costly,  laborious  methods. 

The  Bible  says:  '^AIl  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God”  (Rom.  3:23),  in  addition  to  connecting  the 
first  civilization  with  Cain  (Gen.  4:16  ff.). 

16.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  for  religion? 

A  basis  for  some  larger  conception  of  God,  Johnson  says. 
The  Bible  says  of  man:  “There  is  none  that  understandeth, 
there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God”  (Rom.  3:11). 

17.  Do  science  and  religion  conflict? 

Certainly  not,  Johnson  says;  they  are  of  disciplinary 
value  to  one  another.  The  Bible  warns:  “Keep  that  which 
is  committed  to  thy  trust,  avoiding  profane  and  vain  bab¬ 
blings,  and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called:  which 
some  professing  have  erred  concerning  the  faith”  (1  Tim. 
6:20,  21). 

18.  How  does  man  differ  from  other  animals? 

In  awareness  of  ideas  as  well  as  things,  Johnson  says. 
The  Bible  says:  “Th6  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass 
his  master’s  crib:  hut  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth 
not  consider”  (Isa.  1:3). 

19.  Why  is  man  religious? 

Fundamentally,  Johnson  says,  because  of  the  ideo-motor 
principle  recognized  by  psychology  of  religion.  The  Bible 
says  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  “When  he  is  come,  he  will  reprove 
the  world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment” 
(John  16:8). 

20.  What  was  primitive  man*s  religion? 

Either  totemism,  Johnson  says,  or  fetichism,  spiritism, 
nature  worship.  The  Bible  says  of  the  second  generation  to 
be  bom:  “To  Seth,  to  him  also  there  was  born  a  son;  and 
he  called  his  name  Enos:  then  began  men  to  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord”  (Gen.  4:26). 
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21.  What  are  the  leading  religions  in  the  world  . today? 

Eleven  hold  the  held,  Johnson  says,  with  Christianity  in 

‘  front.  The  Bible  describes  Christianity  not  as  a  religion  but 
a  salvation  (Rom.  1:16,  17),  making  it  unique. 

22.  Is  Christianity  similar  to  other  religions?  • 

Yes,  Johnson  says,  in  so  far  as  it  contains  all  the  truth 
to  be  found  in  other  religions.  The  Bible  says:  ‘^Hereby 
know  ye  the  Spirit,  of  God :  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  not 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not  of  God:  and 
this  is  that  spirit  of  antichrist,  whereof  ye  have  heard  that 
it  should  come;  and  even  now  already  is  it  in  the  world. 

.  .  .  Hereby  know  we  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of 
error”  (1  John  4:2-6). 

23.  Are  there  differences  between  Christianity  and  other 
religions? 

Yes,  Johnson  says,  in  respect  to  amount  of  truth.  The 
Bible  says:  ” Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  am  the  way,  the  truth, 

■  and  the  life:  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me” 
(John  14:6). 

24.  Who  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth? 

The  man,  Johnson  says,  who  revealed  God.'  The  Bible 
says  of  Him:  “And  lo  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying.  This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased”  (Matt.  3:17). 

26.  What  were  his  most  significant  tecLchings? 

At  least  three,  Johnson  says:  the  Fatherhood  of  (]k)d,  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  the  Saviorhood  of  Himself.  The  Bible 
says  (1)  that  God  is  Father  to  believers  only  (John  8:42 
if.),  (2)  that  only  believers  are  brethren  in  the  fullest  sense 
(Matt.  23:8),  (3)  that  the  Saviorhood  of  Christ  comes  about 
not  by  a  parable-like  death  (as  Johnson  holds)  but  a  judi¬ 
cial  one  (Luke  24:44  ff.). 

26.  Why  should  he  have  made  such  a  lasting  impression 
upon  the  world? 

Because  of  His  life,  Johnson  says,  and  death.  The  Bible 
says,  to  use  His  own  words:  “Now  is  the  judgment  of  this 
world:  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out.  And 
I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
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me.  This  he  said,  signifying  what  death  he  should  die” 
(John  12:31-33). 

27.  Is  a  scientific  approach  to  the  problem  of  God  pos¬ 
sible? 

Yes,  Johnson  says,  through  Christ.  The  Bible  says  that 
and  more:  “God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  man¬ 
ners  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets, 
hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son”  (Heb. 
1:1,  2). 

28.  What  was  the  basis  of  Jesus*  conception  of  God? 

The  ethical  monotheism  of  Judaism,  Johnson  says.  The 

Old  Testament  speaks  of  Trinitarianism,  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  Jesus  Christ  (John  5:17  if..  Matt.  22:41 
if.,  John  1:32  if.). 

29.  Is  God  the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  nature? 

Yes,  Johnson  says,  ■  as  One  transcendent  and  immanent. 

The  Bible  says  this  particularly  of  Christ,  God  the  Son: 
“He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist.  And 
he  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church:  who  is  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  firstborn  from  the  dead ;  that  in  all  things  he  might 
have  the  preeminence”  (Col.  1:17,  18). 

30.  Is  God  a  personal  Being? 

Certainly,  Johnson  says,  “anthropomorphism  plus”  though 
it  mean.  The  Bible  says  this  of  God  from  the  very  start, 
assuming  it  to  be  axiomatic  truth  for  all  to  accept  (Ps.  14 :1 ; 
Gen.  1:1). 

31.  What  is  the  Trinity? 

God  outside  and  inside  of  man,  Johnson  says,  as  well  as 
prior  to  him.  The  Bible  speaks  of  personal  distinctions  to¬ 
gether  with  ineffable  oneness,  as  incomprehensible  as  in¬ 
effable  (Eph.  2:18  if.). 

32.  What  is  the  Bible? 

The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Johnson  says.  The  Bible 
says  nothing  other  than  this  of  itself  (Luke  24:44,  45,.  John 
16:12,  13,  Acts  1:1,  2;  2  Pet.  1:12  if.,  3:15,  16,  Rev.  1:1  if.). 
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33.  How  were  the  sixty-aix  books  gathered  into  one 
volume? 

Through  a  thousand  years  of  canonization,  Johnson  says. 
The  Bible  says  that  the  process  took  still  longer,  connecting 
the  Pentateuch  with  Moses  as  it  does — ^probably  1900  years 
in  all  (Deut.  31:24  ff.). 

34.  Does  the  Bible  show  progressiveness? 

Yes,  Johnson  says,  its  views  advancing  all  the  way  from 
primitive  conceptions  to  the  ideas  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Bible  says  of  prophecy  (cf.  2  Tim.  3:16,  17  for  a  similar 
reference  to  all  Scripture) :  ^Tor  the  prophecy  came  not 
in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man:  but  holy  men  of  God  spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost”  (2  Pet.  1:21). 

35.  Does  the  Bible  seem  to  have  a  central  purpose? 

Yes,  Johnson  says — ”God,  His  plan  and  purpose  for  man¬ 
kind.”  The  Bible  addresses  man  as  one  in  need  of  salva¬ 
tion:  .  .  and  the  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at; 

but  now  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent”  (Acts 
17:30). 

36.  What  is  the  value  of  the  Bible? 

Unparalleled,  Johnson  says,  judged  from  the  three  liter¬ 
ary  criteria  of  readability,  popularity,  and  lasting  influence. 
The  Bible  says  of  God  and  His  Word:  “It  shall  not  return 
unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please, 
and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  i^nt  it”  (Isa. 
66:11). 

37.  What  is  prayer? 

“The  going  forth  of  the  spirit  of  life  towards  the  Foun¬ 
tain  of  Life,”  Johnson  says  in  the  words  of  Isaac  Penning¬ 
ton,  “for  fullness  and  satisfaction.”  Thfe  Bible  says:  “Be 
careful  for  nothing;  but  in  everything  by  prayer  and  sup¬ 
plication  with  thanksgiving  let  your  requests  be  made  known 
unto  God.  And  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  under¬ 
standing,  shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Christ 
Jesus”  (Phil.  4:6,  7). 

38.  What  is  worship? 

“An  acknowledgment  of  Transcendence,”  Johnson  says 
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in  the  words  of  Evelyn  Underhill.  The  Bible  says:  **God  is 
a  Spirit:  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth”  (John  4:24). 

39.  What  is  meditation? 

“The  turning  of  one’s  thoughts  away  from  the  usual 
sensory  objects  which  absorb  one’s  attention,”  Johnson  says, 
“to  the  contemplation  of  spiritual  reality.”  The  Bible  says: 
“I  will  meditate  in  thy  precepts,  and  have  respect  unto  thy 
ways.  I  will  delight  myself  in  thy  statutes:  I  will  not  forget 
thy  word”  (Ps.  119:15,  16). 

40.  What  are  sacraments? 

Sacred  ordinances  helpful  for  worship  as  objective  aids, 
Johnson  says;  the  New  Testament  sets  forth  two — ^baptism 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  Bible  says  much  about  baptism 
(Col.  2:9-15,  e.g.)  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  (1  Cor.  11:20-34, 
e.g.),  making  them  a  vital  part  of  Christianity. 

41.  Can  one  cooperate  with  God  in  work? 

Yes,  Johnson  says,  “since  the  world  is  so  markedly  un- 
Godlike.”  The  Bible  says:  “By  grace  are  ye  saved  through 
faith  .  .  .  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.  For  we 
are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk 
in  them”  (Eph.  2:8-10). 

42.  Do  we  know  how  evil  got  into  the  world? 

“Perhaps  it  is  simply  inherent  in  the  total  process  of  life 

in  relation  to  environment,”  Johnson  says,  “both  internal 
’environment’  as  well  as  external.”  The  Bible  says:  “By  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world”  (Rom.  5:12  if.). 

43.  Should  we  blame  God  for  evil? 

No,  Johnson  says,  trouble  follows  upon  disobedience  of 
certain  basic  physical  laws  (very  few  of  which  are  yet 
known).  The  Bible  says:  “Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way, 
and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts:  and  let  him  return 
unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him;  and  to 
our  Gody  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon”  (Isa.  55:7  ff.). 

44.  Is  there  a  relation  between  freedom  of  wiU  and 
moral  evU? 
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‘‘The  paradox  of  the  history  of  man  has  been  that  in  so 
many  ways  he  has  used  even  his  freedom  of  will/’  Johnson 
says,  “to  enslave  his  highest  and  best  self  to  the  uses  of  his 
untrammeled  primitive  ‘desires.’  ’’  The  Bible  says :  “All  we 
like  sheep  have  gone  astray;  we  have  turned  every  one  to 
his  own  way”  (Isa.  53:6). 

45.  What  is  the  difference  between  individual  evil  and 
corporate  evU? 

The  roots  of  individual  evil  are  but  three  (mental,  moral 
and  physical),  Johnson  says,  but  the  web  of  corporate  evil 
is  much  more  intricate.  The  Bible  says  of  Christ:  “For  such 
an  high  priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  undeiiled, 
separate  from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than  the  heavens; 
who  needeth  not  daily,  as  those  high  priests,  to  offer  up  sac¬ 
rifices,  first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people’s:  for 
this  he  did  once,  when  he  offered  up  himself’’  (Heb. 
7:26,  27). 

46.  Has  Jesus  any  light  to  give  us  on  this  age-old  prob¬ 
lem? 

Yes,  Johnson  says,  because  He  exemplified  (1)  humani¬ 
tarian  outreach  and  (2)  cooperation  with  the  will  of  God 
as  the  all-inclusive  tactics  for  defeating  physical  evil.  The 
Bible  says :  “Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more 
abound:  that  as  sin  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace 
reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord’’  (Rom.  5:20,  21). 

47.  Why  has  man  believed  in  immortality? 

For  two  reasons,  Johnson  says:  sorrow  in  the  presence 
of  death  and  philosophical  reasoning  that  death  cannot  end 
all.  The  Bible  says  that  only  Christians  can  have  sorrow 
mingled  with  hope  (1  Thess.  4:13  ff.). 

48.  What  conceptions  of  immortality  has  man  had? 

They  range  all  the  way  from  the  naive  and  extremely 

anthropomorphic  picturization  to  come  from  the  uncritical 
imagination  of  man,  Johnson  says,  to  the  rather  abstract 
ideas  growing  out  of  logical  deduction  and  contemplative 
mysticism.  The  Bible  says  of  unbelieving  men:  “without 
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Christ,  being  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and 
strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having  no  hope, 
and  without -God  in  the  world”  (Eph.  2:11). 

49.  Does  Jesus  give  man  any  light  on  this  age-old  ques¬ 
tion? 

Yes,  Johnson  says,  because  in  life  Christ  took  for  granted 
continued  personal  life  after  death  and  in  dying  He  made 
the  resurrection  a  “concession”  to  the  people  in  order  to 
give  them  “an  imperishable  symbol  that  he  was  all  that  he 
claimed  to  be.”  The  Bible  says,  to  use  the  words  of  Christ: 
“I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life:  he  that  believeth  in 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live:  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die”  (John  11:26,  26). 

60.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  human  individtud? 

Five  statements,  Johnson  says,  will  cover  the  scientific 
data:  “(1)  The  individual  is  the  result  of  three  interacting 
factors:  heredity,  environment,  and  his  own  responses.  (2) 
Human  nature  is  dynamic,  not  static.  (3)  The  life-drives 
of  the  individual  are  below  the  level  of  the  conscious  mind. 
(4)  The  human  individual  inherently  seeks  for  self -comple¬ 
tion,  or  self-realization.  (6)  Human  nature  is  basically 
social,  not  self-sufficient.”  The  Bible  says,  Jeremiah  speak¬ 
ing:  “0  Lord,  I  know  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  him¬ 
self:  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps”  (Jer. 
10:23). 

61.  Can  there  be  an  increasingly  better  social  order 
without  increasingly  better  individuals? 

No,  Johnson  says,  not  when  the  individual  is  the  basic 
unit  of  society.  The  Bible  says,  as  the  future  is  predicted, 
that  a  better  social  order  will  not  come  until  Christ  returns 
to  earth  (Matt.  24,  e.g.). 

62.  What  place  did  Jesus  give  the  individual? 

“More  accurately  and  effectively  than  any  person  who 
has  ever  lived,”  Johnson  says,  “Jesus  introduced  man  to 
himself  in  his  twofold  capacity:  what  man  actually  is,  and 
what  potentially  he  can  be.”  The  Bible  says  that  He  told  a 
ruler  of  the  Jews:  “Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  Except 
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a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God*’ 
(John  3:3). 

63.  What  did  Jesus  mean  by  His  constant  phrase,  **the 
kingdom  of  God?** 

His  concept  included  live  basic  ideas,  Johnson  says:  “(1) 
God  is  the  prime  mover  of  all  reality.  (2)  He  was  uniquely 
entering  history  through  the  work  of  Jesus.  (3)  This  new 
and  special  work  was  and  should  continue  to  be  dynamic. 
(4)  It  had  as  its  human  goal  universal  unity.  (5)  Its  method 
was  social  functioning  on  the  highest  plane  conceivable: 
fellowship  on  the  part  of  the  individual  with  God  and  man.** 
The  Bible  says  that  He  offered  the  theocratic  kingdom  cov¬ 
enanted  to  David’s  heir  forever  (Luke  3:16  If.,  Isa.  61  if., 
9:6,  7,  2  Sam.  7:11  If.). 

64.  What  is  the  unique  function  of  the  Church  in  the 
social  order? 

*To  keep  humanity  God-conscious,”  Johnson  says.  The 
Bible  says,  in  the  words  of  the  great  commission,  “Go  ye 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teach¬ 
ing  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you,”  etc.  (Matt.  28:19,  20). 

66.  What  is  the  place  of  the  Church  in  working  for  a 
world-wide  ideal  society? 

That  of  the  functioning  ** groups  of  people,”  Johnson  says, 
“who  are  trying  to  put  Jesus*  principle  of  ‘altruistic  social 
interaction*  into  practice  as  ‘the  working  model*  of  ‘the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.*  **  The  Bible  says,  to  use  the  very  words  of 
Christ:  “Ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  come  upon  you:  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  both 
in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judaea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth”  (Acts  1:8). 

66.  What  are  the  data  os  to  the  origin  of  roAies? 

The  beginnings  are  not  known  well,  Johnson  says,  but  the 
basic  principle  involved  is — struggle  for  survival.  The  Bible 
says:  “.  .  .  These  are  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  after 
their  generations,  in  their  nations:  and  by  these  were  the 
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nations  divided  in  the  earth  after  the  flood”  (Gen.  10). 

57.  What  major  factors  have  produced  existing  inter¬ 
racial  attitudes? 

Five  in  all,  Johnson  says:  struggle  for  survival,  prejudice 
against  the  strange,  superiority-inferiority  complexes,  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  weak,  unrest  due  to  injustice.  The  Bible 
asks:  “From  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you? 
come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your 
members?”  (James  4:1). 

68.  What  is  the  Christian  approach  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem? 

This  will  frame  and  answer  three  questions,  Johnson 
says:  “First,  what  is  the  scientific  truth  concerning  the 
races  of  the  world?  Second,  what  is  the  spiritual  truth  con¬ 
cerning  man  as  a  race?  Third,  what  positive  help  does  the 
Christian  religion  bring  to  bear  upon  this  problem?”  The 
Bible  says,  in  the  words  of  the  great  Apostle,  “I  am  debtor 
both  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  the  Barbarians;  both  to  the  wise, 
and  to  the  unwise.  So,  as  much  as  in  me  is,  I  am  ready  to 
preach  the  gospel.  .  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ:  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believeth”  (Rom.  1:14-16). 

69.  What  is  the  history  of  human  tod? 

Four  more  questions  are  involved  in  this  query,  Johnson 
says:  “(1)  in  what  kinds  of  work  has  man  engaged?  (2) 
by  whom  has  man’s  labor  been  done?  (3)  to  what  ends  has 
man’s  toil  been  directed?  and  (4)  with  what  results  has 
man’s  industry  been  met?”  The  Bible  says  that  human  toil 
began  with  the  Fall  and  predicts  that  it  will  continue  in 
arduous  fashion  until  the  curse  is  lifted  (Gen.  3,  Rev.  21,  22). 

60.  Has  the  invention  of  machinery  complicated  the 
problem  of  human  toil? 

Yes,  Johnson  says,  because  it  has  brought  “the  most  en¬ 
meshing  economic  slavery  man  has  every  known.”  The  Bible 
uses  its  most  forceful  language  for  a  spiritual  type  of  bond¬ 
age  (Rom.  7). 
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61.  What  is  the  Christian  approach  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem? 

To  remind  the  materialist,  Johnson  says,  of  “the  most 
ethically  energizing  idea  that  has  ever  come  to  the  human 
mind:  ‘God  is  love,’  the  word  ‘love’  meaning  ‘goodwill  that 
has  gone  to  work.’  ”  The  Bible  says  that  the  sin  problem 
needs  to  be  solved  (1  John  4:8  ff.). 

62.  What  are  the  causes  of  war? 

Four  in  all,  Johnson  says:  political,  economic,  psychologi¬ 
cal,  ethical,  the  basic  reason  being  that  nations  are  unwilling 
to  view  the  world  disinterestedly.  The  Bible  says  that  the 
basic  reason  must  be:  “There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their 
eyes”  (Rom.  3:16-18). 

63.  What  are  the  bases  of  peace? 

Six  in  all,  Johnson  says,  the  basic  one  of  which  is  to 
bring  into  being  the  best  possible  social  environment  in 
which  man’s  struggle  for  survival  may  take  place.  The  Bible 
declares  as  its  verdict:  **There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to 
the  wicked”  (Isa.  67:19-21). 

64.  What  is  the  Christian  approach  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem? 

To  have  men  see  one  another  through  eyes  of  goodwill 
and  act  accordingly,  Johnson  says,  which  suggests  the  Great 
Commission.  The  Bible  knows  of  one  and  only  one  Prince 
of  Peace,  Jesus  Christ,  become  such  because  He  reigns  until 
all  opposition  is  subdued  (1  Cor.  16:26  ff.). 

<Dr.  Johnson  has  assembled  in  his  book  the  study  of  many 
years,  endeavoring  to  cover  a  large  field  with  encyclopedic 
sweeps.  Full  refutation  of  his  liberal  views,  therefore,  would 
take  not  many  pages,  but  many  volumes.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here,  accordingly,  that  his  viewpoint  follows  modern  science 
and  psychology  of  religion  more  than  it  does  the  Bible, 
though  honoring  the  Scriptures  to  a  certain  limited  extent. 
The  “highways  of  the  universe,”  so  broad  and  attractive  to 
the  world  of  science  and  enlightenment,  cannot  compare  with 
the  “strait  gate”  (Matt.  7:13,  14). 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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(Continued  from  the  January-March,  1945  Number) 

John  Gumming  (1810-1881)  was  a  powerful  preacher 
of  the  Scottish  National  Church.  He  was  educated  at  King’s 
College,  Aberdeen.  His  works  outsold  those  of  any  other 
writer  of  his  day.  His  special  emphases  were  the.  Roman 
Church  and  Prophecy,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  that 
he  overdid  these  two  themes.  His  works  are,  however,  nu¬ 
merous  and  important.  In  his  work.  The  Great  Consumma¬ 
tion,  he  has  a  chapter  on  |‘The  Seven  Grand  Dispensations.” 
He  says:  “During  the  last  six  thousand  years — nearly  ex¬ 
hausted — of  the  history  of  our  globe,  there  have  been  at 
least  six  distinct  and  independent  dispensations,  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  seventh,  the  glory  and  perfection  of  all  that 
have  passed  away.  Just  as  there  seem  to  have  been  six 
days  spent  in  the  creation  of  the  globe,  or  rather  in  the 
arrangement  of  it,  crowned  by  a  seventh,  its  coronal  and 
its  glory;  so  there  seem  to  have  been  six  successive  dispen¬ 
sations  or  economies,  each  closing  with  judgment,  and  each 
giving  birth  to  another,  a  brighter  and  a  better.’”*  His 
scheme  is  outlined  as  follows: 

I — Adamic,  to  the  expulsion  from  Paradise 

II — Antediluvian,  patriarchal  age,  terminating  with 
the  flood 

III —  Noachian,  ending  with  the  burning  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah 

IV —  Abrahamic,  ending  with  the  exodus  from  Egypt 

‘•John  Gumming,  The  Great  Consummation.  The  Millennial  Rest;  or,  the 
World  as  it  will  be.  N.Y.,  1858,  p.  12. 
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V — Mosaic,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  overthrow  of  Je¬ 
rusalem 

VI —  Christian 

VII —  Millennium. 

With  regard  to  the  seventh  dispensation,  Gumming  says, 
“The  mark  of  this  seventh  economy  ...  is  a  new  heaven 
and  new  earth,  ‘wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.*  ***®  But  he 
does  not  by  this  mean  to  deny  what  we  would  call  the  eternal 
state,  rather  that  is  to  follow  the  thousand  years  and  be  of 
the  same,  or  very  similar,  nature.  The  difference  in  his 
position  from  that  of  most  interpreters  is  that  he  places 
the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  at  the  beginning  of  the 
millennium  instead  of  at  its  close. 

Isaac  P.  Labagh,  rector  of  Calvary  Church,  Brooklyn, 
has  an  interesting  outline. 

I —  The  Adamic  dispensation,  with  its  seal,  the  tree  of 
life,  commencing  in  mercy  in  Eden,  and  ending  in 
wrath  at  the  flood. 

II —  The  Noatic  dispensation,  with  its  seal,  the  rainbow, 
commencing  in  mercy  after  the  deluge,  and  ending 
in  wrath  at  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

III —  ^The  Abrahamic  dispensation,  with  its  seal  of  cir¬ 
cumcision,  commencing  in  mercy  at  the  call  of 
Abraham,  and  ending  in  wrath  at  the  overthrow  of 
Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea. 

IV —  ^The  Mosaic  dispensation,  with  its  seal  of  blood, 
commencing  in  mercy  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  ending 
in  wrath  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Jewish  polity. 

V — The  Christian  dispensation,  with  its  seal  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord’s  supper,  commencing  in  mercy  at 
the  ascension  of  Christ,  or  at  Pentecost,  and  to 
end  in  wrath  at  the  battle  of  Armageddon. 

VI — The  Millennial,  with  its  seal  not  yet  declared,  to 
commence  in  mercy  at  the  second  advent  of  our 
Lord,  and  to  end  in  wrath,  after  Satan,  let  loose 


'•Ibid.,  p.  16. 
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out  of  his  prison,  gathers  an  army  together  against 
the  camp  of  the  saints,  and  is  hurled,  with  all  his 
hosts,  in  the  lake  of  fire,  and  lastly 

VII — The  New  Jerusalem,  the  final  and  unchangeable 
state,  when  the  work  of  the  Redeemer  being  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  season  of  probation  closed,  the  right¬ 
eous  shall  all  enter  upon  that  eternal  state  of  perfect 
and  everlasting  enjoyment  which  shall  need  no 
other  change,  because  it  is  incapable  of  improve¬ 
ment.”** 

Judge  Joel  Jones  (1795-1860),  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  of 
Puritan  ancestry,  reputed  to  be  a  linguist,  theologian  and 
Biblical  critic  who  ranked  with  the  most  eminent,  wrote  a 
book  entitled  Jesus  and  the  Coming  Glory.  To  it  are  pref¬ 
aced  a  few  preliminary  words  by  R.J.B.  of  Danville,  Ky., 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  significance  of  the  work.  “There 
are  two  particulars  concerning  the  authorship  of  this  vol¬ 
ume,  though  subordinate  in  themselves,  seem  to  me  to  de¬ 
mand  special  mention  here.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the 
work  of  a  private  gentleman  ...  In  the  second  place,  it 
comes  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Presbyterian  Church — ^that 
great  branch  of  that  God-fearing  Reformed  Church — ^to 
whose  highest  turrets  men  look  to  see  the  light  of  God  as  it 
arises,  and  breaks  on  them  first  of  all;  and  to  which  they 
look  to  see  it  linger  there  last  of  all,  when  it  departs.”** 

On  the  dispensations  Judge  Jones  says:  “The  various 
dispensations  of  God’s  government  over  the  earth  and  man 
are  among  the  grandest  themes  of  the  Bible.  They  are  stages 
or  parts  of  an  infinite  scheme  which  join  on  to  others  yet 
hidden  deep  in  the  Divine  mind.  Eph.  ii.7.  They  were  all 
appointed  and  arranged  by  God  the  Son;  they  are  upheld 
and  unfolded  by  his  power  for  the  ever  increasing  display 
of  the  Divine  attributes.  Heb.  i.2,3.”**  The  scheme  ad- 

^'IsaacP.Labagh,  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Great  Events  of  Unfulfilled  Proph¬ 
ecy,  which  still  await  their  accomplishment,  and  are  approaching  their 
fulfilment,  New  York,  1859,  pp.  270,  271. 

**Joel  Jones,  Jesus  and  the  Coming  Glory  (formerly  published  under  the 
title:  Notes  on  Scripture) ,  Philadelphia,  1865,  p.  24. 

"^^Ibtd.,  p.  570. 
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vanced  by  the  author  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

I —  Dispensation  of  Paradise,  or  kingdom  of  the  heavens 

II —  Dispensation  of  the  fall  or  the  curse  of  the  heav¬ 
ens  withdrawn.  'This  dispensation  still  continues, 
yet  not  without  the  hope  of  restitution.  Rom. 
viii.20.”“ 

a — Patriarchal.  "Began  with  the  birth  of  the  first 
man  .  .  .  was  re-established  with  Noah,  and 
with  respect  to  the  larger  part  of  his  descend¬ 
ants,  has  ever  since  remained  unchanged.”** 
b — [Jewish].  "In  respect  to  the  posterity  of  Jacob, 
this  economy  ended  at  their  exodus  from  Egypt, 
under  the  leadership  of  Moses,  and  the  giving  of 
the  law  at  Mount  Sinai  fifty  days  afterwards  . .  . 
That  people  were  then  brought  into  new  cove¬ 
nant  relations  with  God,  and  thenceforward  were 
regarded  as  a  peculiar  and  elect  people  .  .  .  The 
economy  thus  established  .  .  .  terminated  with 
the  mysterious  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  tem¬ 
ple;  to  be  succeeded  by 

c — The  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit .  .  .  universal 
in  its  scope  but  not  so  in  its  effects.  The  especial 
design  of  it  is  to  gather  an  elect  people  out  of 
all  nations.  Acts  xv.l4,  not  the  universal  salva¬ 
tion  of  all  men,  in  any  age  of  it.”** 
d — "The  last  days  ...  by  which  we  understand  the 
ultimate  subdivision  of  the  second  of  the  great 
-  dispensations  before  mentioned.***’ 

William  Cunningham  (1806-1861)  was  a  Scotch  theo¬ 
logian  of  considerable  repute.  He  became  professor  at  New 
College,  Edinburgh.  He  has  this  to  say  about  the  dispensa¬ 
tions:  "The  series  of  God*s  dealings  with  the  human  race 
since  the  fall  has  been  commonly  ranked  under  three  great 

p.  571. 

"Ibid.,  p.  572. 

"Ibid.,  p.  572. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  572,  573. 
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divisions,  usually  called  oeconomies,  or  dispensations — ^viz., 
the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  and  the  Christian.*’”  Each  of 
these  he  subdivides  into  three,  as  follows: 

I —  Patriarchal : 

a — Fall  to  the  deluge 

b — Deluge  to  calling  of  Abraham 

c — Calling  of  Abraham  to  the  giving  of  the  law 

II —  Mosaic : 

a- — Giving  of  the  law  to  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy 

b — Establishment  of  the  monarchy  to  the  Babylon¬ 
ish  captivity 

c — Babylonish  captivity  to  Christ 

III — Christian : 

a — ^Ancient,  apostolic  age  to  the  early  part  of  the 
seventh  century 

b — Medieval,  early  part  of  the  seventh  century  to 
the  Reformation 

c — Modern,  commencement  of  the  Reformation  to 
the  present  day 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  are  more  of  the  nature  of 
historical  divisions  than  strictly  dispensational,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  Christian  period,  although  he  does  call  it  the 
Christian  dispensation.  The  church  of  the  Christian  dis¬ 
pensation  is  “the  Christian  Church,  more  strictly  so  called.”” 

W.  C.  Bayne,  probably  the  William  Craig  Baynes  (1808- 
1887)  of  McGill  University,  Montreal,  was  a  Plymouth 
Brethren  dispensational! st  of  the  middle  19th  century  in 
Canada.  He  wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  Waymarks  in  the 
WUdemess  in  which  he  discussed  the  following  three  dis¬ 
pensations  : 

I — Eden  dispensation 

II — Ante-diluvian  dispensation 

’'William  Cunningham,  Historical  Theology,  2d  ed.,  Edinb.,  1864,  pp.  1,  2. 

(The  first  edition  was  published  the  year  following  his  death,  1862.) 

**Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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III — Patriarchal  dispensation.*® 

There  is  a  little  pamphlet  on  this  man  written  by  T.  M. 
Taylor  which  is  on  file  in  the  library  of  McGill  University, 
in  which  we  learn  that  Bayne (s)  had  come  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  and  that  “a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  dispensations,  delivered  in  the  old  historical  St. 
Gabriel  Street  Church,  attracted  much  attention  and  awak¬ 
ened  in  many  Christians  interest  in  >dispensational  truth 
(which  as  distinguishing  the  economies  or  periods  is  found 
to  help  so  much  to  a  right  understanding  of  scripture  and 
the  Lord’s  coming).”*' 

David  Higgins,  a  layman  of  the  legal  profession,  of  the 
diocese  of  Maryland,  has  a  little  volume  on  the  Three  Dis¬ 
pensations  of  Grace,  at  the  close  of  which  he  says,  ‘T  have 
thus  endeavored  to  present  a  summary  of  the  dispensation 
of  the  grace  of  God  to  our  sinning  race,  partially  developed 
in  the  patriarchal  ages,  settled  into  a  system  of  typical  rit¬ 
ualism  under  the  Jewish  polity,  and  at  last  fully  developed 
and  taught  to  all  people  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church.”** 

There  is  a  peculiar  little  volume  entitled  Alpha  and  Ome¬ 
ga,  in  which  the  millennial-day  tradition  is  laid  out  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail  covering  human  history.  The  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  as  outlined  in  Genesis  1,  took  six  days,  or, 
since  a  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  six  thousand  years,  and 
human  history  since  has  run  in  a  parallel  pattern.  Christ 
was  born  (“the  Sun  of  Righteousness  rose”)  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  day.  “During  this  day,  or  thousand  years  of 
human  history,  ‘God  made  two  great  lights,  and  the  stars 
also.’  The  moon  of  Hebrew  Prophecy,  Greek  Literature,  and 
Roman  Law,  and  the  Sun  of  Christ’s  living  humanity,  the , 
former  reflecting  prospectively  the  coming  glory  of  the  lat- 

*^Waymarks  in  the  Wilderness,  and  Scriptural  Guide,  edited  by  James 
Inglis,  New  York,  Vol.  II,  1864,  pp.  41-57;  127-143;  184-196;  253-269; 
355-364;  Vol.  Ill,  1865,  pp.  42-53;  117-122;  234-244. 

**T.  M.  Taylor,  The  Late  Mr.  Baynes,  n.d.,  p.  3. 

** [David .Higgins],  Studies  upon  the  Harmony  of  the  Three  Dispensations 
of  Grace.  By  a  layman  of  the  Diocese  of  Maryland,  New  York,  1866, 
p.  129. 
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ter,  were  fully  manifested  ....  The  Sun  was  turned  into 
darkness  when  Christ  died  on  the  cross;  and  the  moon  will 
be  turned  into  blood  when  Hebrew  Prophecy,  Greek  Litera¬ 
ture,  and  Roman  Law,  conjoined  with  the  divine  life  of  God’s 
Son,  become  the  spirit  and  life  of  human  existence,  indi¬ 
vidual,  social,  and  national.””  This  gives  an  indication  of 
the  fanciful  and  mystical  nature  of  the  work.  The  year  1878 
is  made  out  from  several  angles  to  be  a  year  of,  consum¬ 
mation. 

Robert  Jamieson  (1802-1880)  of  St.  Paul’s,  Glasgow,  of 
the  famous  Jamieson-Fausset-Brown  trio,  wrote  the  notes 
on  the  Pentateuch  in  the  original  edition  of  that  famous 
commentary,  and  on  Genesis  2:17,  he  has  an  interesting  word 
to  say  on  the  subject.  “The  Edenic  dispensation  had  the  true 
character  of  a  covenant,  for  in  every  dispensation  or  prom¬ 
ise  God  has  made  to  the  Church  there  was  an  outward  sign 
annexed  (cf.  Gen.  xvii.  7-10;  Exod.  xii.  11;  I  Cor.  xi.  20-28); 
and  as  in  the  subsequent  dispensations  their  respective  signs 
were  pledges  of  the  promises  to  which  they  were  severally 
annexed — i.e.,  as  far  as  material  can  signify  or  picture  spir¬ 
itual  things — so  the  tree  of  life,  which  nourished  Adam’s 
physical  life,  typified  that  spiritual  life  which  he,  while 
obedient,  possessed  in  the  ‘Lord  God.’  It  has  been  a  question 
much  discussed,  What  character  did  Adam  sustain  in  this 
primitive  dispensation? — was  it  that  of  an  individual,  or 
did  he  appear  the  representative,  the  federal  head  of  his 
posterity?”” 

In  The  Economy  of  the  Ages,  the  author  of  which  is  un¬ 
known  to  the  compiler,  there  is  a  treatment  of  the  plan  of 
redemption  somewhat  after  the  order  of  Jonathan  Edwards’ 
History  of  Redemption.  The  author  says,  “The  work  of 
redemption  has  been  carried  forward  in  distinct  eras,  or 
dispensations,  marked  by.  their  own  peculiarities,  and  each 

** Alpha  and  Omega,  or,  the  Life  and  Mission  of  Christ  as  the  Word  of  God, 
Printed  for  the  author  [who  is  unknown],  Edinburgh,  1867,  pp.  145, 146. 

**Jamieson,  Faussett  and  Brown,  A  Commentary,  Critical,  Experimental, 
and  Practical,  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  six  volumes,  London 
and  Glasgow,  (preface)  1868. 
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one  being  an  advance  upon  that  going  before.  Through  all 
these  eras  of  the  past  sin  has  been  in  the  ascendant;  and 
what  God  has  done  in  the  way  of  salvation,  has  been  in 
gathering  out  a  remnant  .  .  .  these  eras  .  .  .  have  all  termi¬ 
nated  in  signal  disaster  and  overthrow,  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  failure.””  The  outline  of  this  writer  seems  to  be  as 
follows : 

I — ^Antediluvian 

II —  Patriarchal 

III —  Mosaic,  commencing  with  the  possession  of  Canaan 

IV —  Present 

V — Millennial 

VI — Dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  the  eternal 
state. 

Charles  Hodge  (1797-1878),  famous  professor  of  theology 
at  Princeton,  whom  merely  to  mention  is  sufficient  for  any 
theological  novitiate,  has  devoted  a  section  to  the  different 
dispensations  in  his  chapter  dealing  with  the  so-called  cove¬ 
nant  of  grace.  The  following  dispensations  of  the  covenant 
of  grace  are  enumerated: 

I — First,  from  Adam  to  Abraham 

II —  Second,  from  Abraham  to  Moses 

III —  ^Third,  from  Moses  to  Christ 

IV —  The  Gospel  dispensation.** 

Hodge  has  an  interesting  statement  that  may  or  may  not 
allow  for  what  others  have  listed  as  the  last  dispensation 
(whether  the  millennium  or  the  eternal  state).  He  may  have 
in  mind  that  others  have  added  such,  when  he  says,  ”We 
have  no  intimation  in  Scripture  that  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit  is  to  give  way  for  a  new  and  better  dispensation  for 
the  conversion  of  the  nations.  When  the  gospel  is  fully 
preached,  then  comes  the  end.”  He  had  just  stated  pre¬ 
viously  that  ”this  dispensation  is,  therefore,  the  last  before 

**The  Economy  of  the  Ages,  New  York,  1869,  pp.  288,  289. 

••Charles  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology,  New  York,  1874,  Vol.  II,  pp.  373-377. 
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the  restoration  of  all  things;  the  last,  that  is,  designed  for 
the  conversion  of  men  and  the  ingathering  of  the  elect.”" 

Jan  Jakob  Van  Oosterzee  (1817-1882),  Dutch  Protestant 
preacher  and  theologian,  educated  at  the  University  of 
Utrecht,  where  he  later  served  as  professor  of  practical 
theology,  has  an  interesting  chapter  in  his  work  on  theology 
in  which  he  outlines  a  good  apologetic  for  a  plan  of  Grod, 
but  does  not  indicate  the  details  of  the  plan.  He  says,  ”The 
developed  idea  of  God  leads  necessarily  to  the  idea  of  a 
Divine  plan  with  regard  to  the  world;  which — eternal  and 
independent  as  God  Himself — develops  itself  in  the  course 
of  time,  but  to  which  the  fitting  key  is  found  only  in  the 
records  of  the  Christian  Revelation  of  Salvation.  .  .  .  The 
realisation  of  the  world-plan  of  God  takes  place  in  time,  i.e., 
by  degrees  and  after  a  long  interval.”" 

Robert  Lewis  Dabney  (1820-1898),  professor  of  Syste¬ 
matic  Theology  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia 
and  later  of  the  University  of  Texas,  who  had  a  large  part 
in  the  founding  of  Austin  Theological  Seminary  in  Texas, 
spoke  of  the  old  three-fold  scheme  of  dispensations,  the 
Abrahamic,  the  Mosaic,  and  the  Christian,  which  character¬ 
ize  the  administration  of  the  so-called  Covenant  of  Grace." 
Yet,  while  he  adopted  this  division  for  discussion,  he  really 
repudiated  the  distinctive  aspect  of  the  Patriarchal:  “There 
seems  no  adequate  reason  for  regarding  the  patriarchal  age, 

**If  an  observation  may  be  permitted  in  this  connection,  it  is  evident  that 
those  who  otherwise  follow  Hodge  and  his  system  of  theology,  and  who 
violently  oppose  dispensational  teaching  as  held  by  Darby,  ^(^eld  and 
others,  would  have  to  admit  that  their  objection  is  directed  not  against 
the  larger  doctrine  of  dispensations  as  time-period  divisions  in  God’s 
program  of  redempton,  but  against  certain  details  of  single  dispensations, 
and  related  subjects,  such  as  Israel  and  the  church,  and  their  careless 
handling  of  the  matters  involved  has  confused  the  minds  of  many. 
Rather  dian  denounce  dispensationalism  as  such,  it  would  appear  to  be 
a  more  intelligent  procedure  to  take  up  and  deal  specifically  with  the 
various  items  on  the  basis  of  their  own  merits  and  problems. 

**J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee,  Christian  Dogmatics,  London,  1878,  Section  LV, 
“God’s  Plan  of  the  World,”  pp.  295,  299.  (This  was  first  published 
as  Christelijke  Dogmatiek  in  2  parts,  1870-72.) 

"R.  L.  Dabney,  Syllabus  and  Notes  of  the  Course  of  Systematic  and 
Polemic  Theology  Taught  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Virginia, 
4th  ed.,  Richmond,  1890,  p.  431.  (The  work  first  appeared  in  1871.) 
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from  Adam  to  Moses,  as  essentially  a  different  dispensation 
from  that  of  Moses.  Certainly  that  representation  is  in¬ 
correct  which  makes  the  former  a  free  and  gracious  dis¬ 
pensation,  while  the  latter  only  was  burdened  with  the  con¬ 
demning  weight  of  the  moral  and  ritual  law.”*® 

Henry  Grattan  Guinness  (1835-1910),  educated  at  New 
College,  London,  founder  and  director  of  the  Regions  Beyond 
Missionary  Union  (formerly  the  East  London  Institute  for. 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions),  holder  of  two  fellowships 
(F.R.A.S.;  F.R.G.S.),  a  rather  substantial  writer  on  pro¬ 
phetic  subjects,  held  the  sex-millennial  position,  and  said, 
“The  grand  primary  division  of  all  human  history,  whether 
viewed  from  the  moral,  or  from  the  chronological  stand¬ 
point,  is  into  three  main,  comprehensive,  and  long-enduring 
dispensations.”  He  listed,  however,  the  millennial  age,  and 
claimed  that  each  dispensation  takes  its  rise  out  of  the 
preceding.  His  outline  is  as  follows: 

I —  Patriarchal. 

II —  Jewish. 

III —  Times  of  the  Gentiles. 

IV —  Millennial  age.”** 

Samuel  Hanson  Cox  (1793-1880)  was  of  Quaker  parent¬ 
age  but  served  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  of  Union  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  1846.  His  division  of  the  dispensa¬ 
tions  is  given  in  a  note  of  elucidation  in  the  Ante~Nicene 
Fathers  by  his  son,  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe,  editor  of  the 
American  edition.  It  is  significant  in  that  it  is,  in  outline, 
though  not  in  nomenclature,  the  exact  parallel  of  Dr.  Sco¬ 
field’s  system. 

I — Paradise. 

II —  Adam. 


*^Ibid.,  pp.  443,  454  ff. 

*‘H.  Grattan  Guinness,  The  Approaching  End  of  the  Age  Ficwed  in  the 
Light  of  History,  Prophecy,  and  Science,  London,  11th  ed.,  1892,  pp. 
325  ff.  (First  published  in  1878  or  earlier,  see  pp.  xviii,  xix.) 
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III—  Noah. 

IV —  Abraham. 

V —  Moses. 

VI —  Christ. 

VII — Millennial  period.^* 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  outline  of  the  dispensations 
was  held  by  the  elder  Cox  on  a  multi-covenant  foundation. 
Coxe’s  elucidation  was  occasioned  by  Clement’s  phrase,  “the 
sacred  tetrad  of  the  ancient  covenants,”  symbolized  by  the 
four  pillars  of  the  entrance  into  the  holy  of  holies.  Obvi¬ 
ously  these  four  were  pre-tabernacle  covenants. 

Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe  (1818-1896),  second  bishop  of 
western  New  York,  graduate  of  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York  and  of  General  Theological  Seminary,  author 
of  Lectures  on  Prophecy  (1871),  and  editor  of  the  American 
reprint  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  may  be  assumed  to 
have  shared  his  father’s  system  of  dispensationalism.  See 
above  under  Samuel  Hanson  Cox  (1793-1880). 

John  R.  Graves  (1820-1893),  Baptist  preacher  of  Ar¬ 
cadia,  near  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  an  extensive  volume  on  the 
subject  in  which  he  outlines  the  following  dispensations  as 
the  scheme  of  the  development  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  the 
covenant  of  redemption,  based  on  the' creation-week  pattern: 

I — Adamic,  Monday,  Anno  Mundi  1. 

II — Antediluvian,  Tuesday  Morning,  A.  M.  100. 

III —  Patriarchal,  Wednesday  Morning,  A.  M.  1657. 

IV —  Jewish,  Thursday,  A.  M.  2465-4004. 

V — Gospel. 

VI —  Millennial  or  Messianic. 

VII —  Eternal  Sabbath. 

On  page  424  of  the  work.  Dr.  Graves  has  a  diagram  that 
shows  the  “Gentile  Dispensation”  as  extending  from  the 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  to  the  second  advent  of 
Christ,  or  strictly  speaking,  the  rapture  of  the  saints.  His 
general  eschatological  scheme  follows  quite  closely  the  order 

^^Elucidation  III,  The  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  Buffalo,  1885,  Vol.  II,  pp. 

476,  477. 
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as  held  by  Darby,  Scofield,  etc.  He  appears  to  have  been 
quite  widely  read,  and  quotes  a  good  many  authors.  He 
ceases  to  date  the  dispensations  after  the  first  four.** 

Samuel  James  Andrews  (1817-1906),  an  Irvingite  (Cath¬ 
olic  Apostolic  Church),  educated  at  Williams  College  and 
Lane  Theological  Seminary,  later  instructor  in  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Hartford,  author  of  the  widely-known  work,  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Anti-Christianity,  held  the  old  threefold  divi¬ 
sion,  and  has  the  following  to  say  about  the  scheme:  **Each 
successive  stage  of  the  redemptive  work — ^Patriarchal,  Jew¬ 
ish,  and  Christian — is,  also,  a  higher  stage  of  Divine  revela¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Man,  therefore,  in  each  period  of  his  redemptive 
history  down  to  the  end,  is  upon  trial  whether  he  will 
accept  his  place  of  subordination  and  dependence  upon  God, 
will  acknowledge  his  sinfulness,  will  renounce  his  own  will, 
and  co-operate  with  Him  in  His  purposes  of  salvation  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  measure  of  knowledge;  or  will  refuse  His 
grace,  and  defiantly  and  persistently  reject  His  authority.”** 
He  held  to  a  literal  earthly  kingdom  reign,  but  was  not  sure 
whether  the  thousand  years  was  to  be  taken  literally  or  as 
indicating  a  long  period. 

The  Reverend  George  Wilson  published  a  remarkable 
book  in  Bloomington,  Ill.,  in  1887,  entitled' T/te  Kingdom  of 
God  Developed.  It  represents  a  vast  amount  of  labor,  cover¬ 
ing  as  it  does  1,055  large  pages,  and  amounting  to  over 
685,000  words.  The  viewpoint  is  original  in  that  he  made 
“no  effort  to  avoid  or  adopt  the  conclusions  of  others.”  He 
outlines  four  major  ages: 

I — ^Incipient  Age,  B.  C.  4004-1491. 

II — ^Preparatory  Age,  B.  C.  1926-A.  D.  29. 

Ill — ^Intermediate  Age,  A.  D.  29-1996. 


*'J.  R.  Grar^  Tkf  Work  of  Ckrist  in  tke  Covenant  of  Redemption; 
developed  in  Seven  Dispensations,  Texarkana,  Baptist  Sunday  School 
Committee,  1928,  569  pp.  (First  published  in  1883.) 

**Samael  J.  Andrews,  GodTs  Revelations  of  Himself  to  Men  as  Succes¬ 
sively  Made  in  the  Patriarchal,  Jewish,  and  Christian  Dispensations 
and  in  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  New  York,  1885. 
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IV — Consummated  Age,  Millennium/* 

In  a  chapter  called  “Retrospect”  Wilson  recapitulates, 
his  whole  work.  (His  scheme  is  properly  to  be  included  in 
a  discussion  of  the  dispensations,  even  though  he  calls  his 
divisions  “ages”  because  they  are  conceived  of  as  developing 
God’s  program  of  redemption.  We  draw  the  dividing  line 
between  the  twin  doctrines  of  ages  and  dispensations  at  this 
point:  if  time  is  divided  into  periods  without  respect  to 
God’s  redemptive  program,  those  divisions  would  be  ages 
but  not  dispensations.)  The  Incipient  Age  is  not  subdivided. 
He  divides  the  Preparatory  Age,  however,  into  ten  periods, 
the  first  of  which  is  from  B.  C.  1926-1491,  and  the  last  of 
which  covers  B.  C.  63-A.  D.  27.  Likewise  the  Intermediate 
Age  is  subdivided  into  six  periods,  covering  Church  history 
from  Pentecost  to  what  he  believes  will  be  its  close,  the 
Second  Coming  of  Christ.  This  is  an  interesting  outline, 
and  since  copies  of  the  book  are  probably  rather  scarce, 
we  give  it  here: 

1.  First,  or  White  Horse,  Period,  A.  D.  29-325. 

2.  Second,  or  Red  Horse,  Period,  A.  D.  330-630. 

3.  Third,  or  Black  Horse,  Period,  A.  D.  630-1060. 

4.  Fourth,  or  Pale  Horse,  Period,  A.  D.  1050-1648. 

6.  Fifth,  or  Free  and  White-Robed  Period,  A.  D.  1648- 
1996  (or  perhaps  sooner). 

■  6.  Sixth  Period,  or  Wrath  of  Almighty  God  Period. 
This  last  period  “will  be  a  period  of  revolutions,  invasions, 
subversions,  uprootings,  annihilations,  radical  and  perma¬ 
nent  changes,  terminating  in  the  perpetual  power  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  next,  or  consummated  age.”** 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  Jidy-September  Number,  19^5) 


^'George  Wilson,  The  Kingdom  of  God  Developed  according  to  the  In¬ 
spired  Records  and  Predictions.  Published  by  the  author,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  III.,  1887. 

**lbtd„  pp.  963-992. 


“COME  OUT  AND  BE  YE  SEPARATE” 

By  John  Ritchie 

Our  Lord’s  desire  that  His  people  might  be  united  in 
one  is  made  indisputably  clear  in  His  intercessory  prayer 
(John  17:20,  23).  Yet  separatism  has  become  an  accepted 
condition  in  the  Protestant  churches,  and  indeed  is  spoken 
of  at  times  as  if  it  were  a  virtue,  an  evidence  of  a  purer 
life  and  faith.  And  this  separatism  which  is  at  once  the 
debility  and  the  disgrace  of  Protestant  Christianity,  has 
been  given  Scriptural  authority  in  these  words  from  Paul’s 
second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  “Be  ye  not  unequally 
yoked  together  with  unbelievers:  for  what  fellowship  hath 
righteousness  with  unrighteousness?  and  what  communion 
hath  light  with  darkness?  And  what  concord  hath  Christ 
with  Belial?  or  what  part  hath  he  that  believeth  with  an 
infidel?  And  what  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with 
idols?  for  ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God;  as  God  hath 
said,  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them,  and  I  will  be 
their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  Wherefore  come 
out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord, 
and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing;  and  I  will  receive  you,  and 
will  be  a  Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and 
daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty”  (2  Cor.  6:14-7:1). 

In  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  Dr.  James  Moffatt  ex¬ 
presses  the  view  that  this  paragraph  belongs  to  some  other 
part  of  Paul’s  correspondence  with  the  Corinthian  church. 
Prof.  James  Denney  in  the  Expositor's  Bible  is  more  cau¬ 
tious.  He  says:  “This  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  passages 
in  the  New  Testament.  Even  a  careless  reader  must  feel 
that  there  is  something  abrupt  and  unexpected  in  it;  it 
jolts  the  mind  as  a  stone  on  the  road  does  a  carriage  wheel. 
Paul  has  been  begging  the  Corinthians  to  treat  him  with 
the  same  love  and  confidence  which  he  has  always  shown  to 
them,  and  he  urges  this  claim  upon  them  up  to  ver.  13. 
Then  comes  this  passage  about  the  relation  of  Christians  to 
the  world.  Then  again,  at  chap.  vii.  2 — ‘Open  your  hearts 
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to  us;  we  wronged  no  man,  we  corrupted  no  man,  we  took 
advantage  of  no  man’ — he  returns  to  the  old  subject  without 
the  least  mark  of  transition.  If  everything  were  omitted 
from  chap.  vi.  14  to  chap.  vii.  1  inclusive,  the  continuity 
both  of  thought  and  feeling  would  be  much  more  striking. 
This  consideration  alone  has  induced  many  scholars  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  verses  do  not  occupy  their  original  place. 
The  ingenious  suggestion  has  been  made  that  they  are  a 
fragment  of  the  letter  to  which  the  Apostle  refers  in  the 
First  Epistle  (chap.  v.  9) :  the  sentiment,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  even  the  words,  favour  this  conjecture.  But  as  there  is 
no  external  authority  for  any  conjecture  whatever,  and  no 
variation  in  the  text,  such  suggestions  can  never  become 
conclusive.  It  is  always  possible  that,  on  reading  over  his 
letter,  the  Apostle  himself  may  have  inserted  a  paragraph 
breaking  to  some  extent  the  closeness  of  the  original  con¬ 
nexion.  If  there  is  nothing  in  the  contents  of  the  section 
inconsistent  with  his  mind,  the  breach  of  continuity  is  not 
enough  to  discredit  it.” 

Although  this  passage  has  been  often  quoted  in  con¬ 
troversies  within  the  church  as  a  warrant  for  separation,  on 
account  of  teaching  which  some  held  heretical,  it  bears  no 
indication  of  any  such  connection.  The  language  used  bears 
no  suggestion  of  a  difference  concerning  doctrine,  nor  of  a 
call  to  separation  from  a  group  of  professing  Christians. 
On  the  contrary,  the  terms  employed  would  seem  to  refer 
to  some  pagan  protective  association  having  “idols”  and 
involving  contamination  of  body  and  soul,  which  would 
hardly  refer  to  heretical  doctrine. 

If  the  paragraph  is  not  an  interpolation,  and  the  absence 
of  any  variation  from  it  in  the  ancient  mss.  and  transla¬ 
tions  warrants  the  view  that  it  is  not,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  Apostle  is  referring  to  a  situation  so  familiar  to 
the  Corinthians  that  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  be  more 
specific  in  his  reference.  They  do  not  need  “to  read  between 
the  lines”  of  his  letters  (1:13).  He  does  not  name  his 
“opponent”  (10:10)  who  has  been  boasting  himself,  for  they 
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evidently  know  to  whom  he  refers.  So  also  in  this  passage 
the  reference  would  seem  to  be  to  something  with  which 
they  are  fully  familiar. 

Dr.  Edwin  Hatch,  who  was  an  eminent  authority  on 
such  matters,  has  given  the  following  account  of  the  asso¬ 
ciations  which  were  popular  in  the  cities  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  in  apostolic  times.  Among  the  many  parallels  which 
can  be  drawn  between  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  and  our  own  times,  there  is  probably  none  more  strik¬ 
ing  than  that  of  their  common  tendency  towards  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  associations.  There  were  then,  as  now,' associations 
for  almost  innumerable  purposes  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
Empire.  There  were  trade  guilds  and  dramatic  guilds; 
there  were  athletic  clubs,  and  burial  clubs,  and  dining  clubs; 
there  were  friendly  societies,  and  literary  societies,  and 
financial  societies.  .  .  .  There  was  more  than  one  attempt  at 
repression.  The  State  feared  lest  the  honeycombing  of  the 
Empire  by  organizations  which  in  their  nature  were  private 
and  so  tended  to  be  secret,  might  be  a  source  of  political 
danger;  but  the  drift  of  the  great  currents  of  society  towards 
association  was  too  strong  for  even  the  Empire  to  resist. 
The  most  important  among  them  were  the  religious  associa¬ 
tions.  Almost  all  associations  seem  to  have  had  a  religious 
element;  they  were  under  the  protection  of  a  tutelary  divin¬ 
ity,  in  the  same  way  as  at  the  present  day  similar  associa¬ 
tions  on  the  continent  of  Europe  invoke  the  name  of  a 
patron  saint:  and  their  meetings  were  sometimes  called  by 
a  name  which  was  afterwards  consecrated  to  Christian  uses 
— ^that  of  a  ‘sacred  synod.*  But  in  a  considerable  proportion 
of  them  religion  was,  beyond  this,  the  basis  and  bond  of 
union.  Inside  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  tolerated  by  it, 
were  many  forms  of  religion  and  many  modes  of  worship. 
Then,  as  now,  many  men  had  two  religions,  that  which  they 
professed  and  that  which  they  believed :  for  the  former  there 
were  temples  and  State  officials  and  public  sacrifices;  for 
the  latter  there  were  associations:  and  in  these  associations, 
as  is  shown  from  extant  inscriptions,  divinities  whom  the 
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State  ignored  had  their  priests,  their  chapels,  and  their 
ritual.”* 

Further,  it  is  stated  that  “the  lodge  room  or  guild  hall 
of  almost  all  associations  seems  to  have  had  a  chapel,  or  at 
least  an  altar.”  A  main  element  in  the  association  was  the 
sacrifice  and  the  common  meal  which  followed  it.  The  offer¬ 
ings  were  brought  by  individuals  and  offered  in  common. 
They  were  distributed  by  the  servants  and  the  offerer  shared 
with  the  rest  in  the  distribution.  There  was  also  a  common 
fund  for  assistance  to  the  members  and  for  almsgiving. 

Among  those  attracted  to  the  evangelical  churches  in 
South  America  there  are  some  who  are  members  of  religio- 
social  fraternities  closely  linked  with  the  devotion  to  a 
patron  saint,  and  who  do  not  at  once  see  that  their  Chris¬ 
tian  fellowship  involves  separation  from  such  an  association. 
It  offers  protection  such  as  many  Protestant  Christians 
seek  in  the  Masonic  lodge.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  pre¬ 
sumption  that  among  the  Corinthian  converts .  also  there 
were  some  who  forsook  the  temple  with  its  official  rites, 
but  did  not  withdraw  from  the  social-religious  association 
•in  which  they  found  protection. 

The  language  used  in  these  verses  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  Apostle  had  such  an  association  in  mind  when 
he  called  on  the  Corinthian  converts  to  come  out  and  be 
separate.  And  if  this  be  the  true  explanation,  the  “jolt”  to 
which  Dr.  Denney  refers  becomes  hardly  perceptible  in  the 
flow  of  thought  both  in  the  passage  and  in  the  Epistle. 

The  language  supports  this  explanation.  They  ought  not 
to  be  associated  with  unbelievers;  righteousness  has  nothing 
in  common  with  lawlessness;*  light  cannot  associate  with 
darkness;  there  can  be  no  harmony  between  Christ  and 
Belial;  nor  agreement  between  God’s  temple  and  idols.  Such 
terminology  could  not  be  applied  truthfully  to  any  professing 
Christian  community  in  those  days.  They  had  no  idols.  The 

^The  Organitation  of  the  Early  Christian  Churches,  p.  26. 

*Gr.,  anomia:  not  the  transgression  of  a  law,  therefore,  but  the  refusal  to 
recognize  and  be  subject  to  any  law,  and  so  the  claim  to  be  governed  by 
one’s  own  convenience  or  desire. 
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reference  to  Deuteronomy  13:13  is  peculiarly  suggestive  of 
such  an  idolatrous  connection  as  membership  in  these  asso¬ 
ciations  involved.  And  the  motive  of  protection  seems  to 
be  indicated  when  he  offers  them  in  place  of  their  friendly 
society  membership,  the  status  of  sons  and  daughters  of 
God  who  is  Father,  the  Lord  Almighty,  this  last  expression 
being  used  only  in  this  place  in  the  epistles  of  Paul. 

Indeed  it  would  appear  on  closer  examination  that  where 
we  read  “Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbe¬ 
lievers”  the  Corinthian  Christians  who  first  read  the  Epistle 
would  understand  that  the  Apostle  was  saying  quite  plainly, 
“Be  not  members  of  pagan  associations.”  What  he  wrote 
was — “Be  not  linked  up  diversely,  or  heterogeneously,  that 
is  to  say,  out  of  your  category,  as  when  an  animal  is  yoked 
with  one  of  another  kind,  hence  with  unbelievers.”  There 
were  no  unhappy  divisions  among  them  of  a  kind  which 
would  lead  one  Christian  to  call  another  an  unbeliever.  There 
were  three  religious  groups:  Christians,  Jews,  and  pagans; 
the  Jews  had  no  idols,  the  pagans  were  the  apistoi  (Greek: 
those  who  believed  not).  The  Corinthian  reader  would  give 
no  other  meaning  to  the  word.  To  him,  therefore,  the  ex¬ 
hortation  would  read:  Be  not  members  of  associations  of 
pagans. 

And  this  interpretation  of  the  passage  does  not  involve 
any  such  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  thought  and  feeling 
of  the  Epistle  as  has  been  so  often  remarked.  Immediately 
after  the  salutation  with  which  the  Letter  opens,  the  Apostle 
introduces  the  thought:  God  is  his  comfort  in  his  afflictions; 
as  they  share  his  sufferings,  so  they  share  his  consolation 
(1:3,  16).  Then  he  explains  why  he  had  not  kept  his  promise 
to  revisit  them,  and  insists  on  his  sincerity  (1:12-2:11), 
Missing  Titus  at  Troas  he  went  into  Macedonia  where  God 
gave  him  a  triumph.  He  is  not  boasting;  he  has  a  glorious 
Gospel  of  which  he  is  a  God-ordained  minister  (2:12-4:6). 
But  this  treasure  is  in  an  earthen  vessel  given  over  to  death 
(so*  that  if  any  one  needed  protection  it  was  he),  and  his 
trust  is  in  God.  He  never  loses  heart,  for  he  has  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  immortality  (4:7-5:10).  Therefore,  he  continues. 
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we  persuade  men  that  we  should  live  no  longer  for  ourselves. 
We  are  envoys  for  Christ,  God  as  it  were  beseeching  by  us, 
Be  ye  reconciled  to  God.  We  also  beseech  that  ye  receive  not 
the  grace  of  God  in  vain.  We  endeavour  to  give  people  no 
cause  for  stumbling  (cf.  Rom.  14:14,  21),  lest  the  work  fall 
into  discredit.  We  prove  ourselves  true  ministers  of  God  by 
enduring  suffering  (5:11-6:10). 

He  has  not  spared  himself  any  affliction,  nor  sought  any 
tempering  of  the  blast,  casting  himself  wholly  upon  God. 
But  like  most  other  converts  of  missionaries,  they  have  not 
entered  into  this.  They  do  not  know  what  he  has  given  up 
or  what  it  has  cost  him.  They  have  only  partly  understood 
the  meaning  of  his  life  (1:14).  They  have  not  left  all  and 
cast  themselves  wholly  on  God  for  protection.  The  hindrance 
is  on  their  part.  They  have  stayed  in  the  shelter  of  pagan 
friendly  societies  which  compromise  their  spiritual  life.  So 
he  addresses  the  following  exhortation  to  them. 

O  Corinthians,  there  is  nothing  in  our  life  that  we  can¬ 
not  speak  out,  our  hearts  are  open.  There  is  no  restraint 
on  our  part,  I  am  not  setting  any  limits;  the  restraint  is  in 
you.  Now  come — as  children  say,  pay  back — open  your 
hearts  wide  to  us.  Be  not  members  of  associations  of 
pagans,  men  of  Belial  and  idols.  Come  out  from  among  them 
and  be  separate,  touch  not  the  unclean  thing;  be  indeed 
God's  children,  enjoying  the  protection  of  the  Father  Al¬ 
mighty.  Let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  that  contaminates 
body  and  soul.  Make  room  for  us  in  your  hearts  (6:11-7:2). 

Thus  interpreted,  the  passage  ceases  to  serve  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  ecclesiastical  controversialists.  But  it  acquires  a 
greater  force  as  an  up-to-date  challenge  to  Christians  to 
trust  God  for  more  than  the  eternal  salvation  of  their  souls 
in  the  world  to  come.  It  becomes  a  call  to  stake  our  lives 
here  and  now  on  the  truth  that  God  is,  and  is  the  Protector 
and  Rewarder  of  those  who  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness.  It  challenges  the  Christian  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  just  shall  live  by  dynamic  faith,  and  not 
only  be  justified  by  accepting  a  doctrine. 

Lima,  Peru. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  CONSCIENCE 

By  Roger  Douglass  Congdon,  Th.M. 

THE  PROBLEM 

Introduction, 

The  study  of  conscience  is  not  new  or  orisfinal,  but  it  is  ^ 
a  neglected  study.  There  has  been  a  dearth  of  available  ma¬ 
terial  for  several  years.  It  seems  that  it  has  had  an  ebb  and  ! 

flow  in  popularity.  The  last  period  of  popularity  was  at  its  i 

peak  about  1850,  and  before  that,  in  the  days  of  Luther  and 
Calvin.  Today,  there  is  little  attention  given  to  the  subject  ^ 
of  conscience  in  religious  periodicals,  pamphlets,,  or  books.  | 
Hallesby’s  recent  work  is  the  one  outstanding  exception  (0. 
Hallesby,  Conscience,  Minneapolis:  Augsburg  Publishing  } 
House,  1933.  167  pp.). 

So  the  great  problem  of  this  study  will  be  to  discover  ^ 
the  Biblical  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  conscience.  In  the  | 
process,  we  will  discuss  the  merits  of  the  many  definitions  | 

which  men  through  the  ages  have  given  to  it.  Then  we  " 

shall  study  carefully  the  occurrences  of  the  word  as  used 
in  the  original  text  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  the  various  ^ 
words  which  express  the  same  idea  without  using  the  word 
conscience.  From  this  material  we  will  be  able  to  discuss 
the  various  theories  and  definitions  of  conscience,  and -build 
up  the  doctrine  as  it  is  taught  in  the  Bible.  The  conclusion 
will  set  forth  in  summary  the  statement  of  the  Biblical 
doctrine  of  conscience. 

Extra^Bihlical  Theories, 

The  English  word  conscience  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
conscientia:  **A  knowing  of  a  thing  together  with  another 
person,  joint  knowledge,  consciousness.”  The  Lewis  and 
Short  Latin  dictionary  also  adds  as  a  secondary  meaning. 
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“A  consciousness  of  right  or  wrong,  the  moral  sense,  con¬ 
science.”  ‘  It  is  the  idea  which  is  commonly  expressed  in 
English  by  the  word  conscience. 

Ancient  Theories. 

1.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian. 

In  the  ancient  code  of  Hammurabi,  column  41,  there  is 
mention  of  prayer  before  Marduk  and  Zarpanit  “with  a  full 
heart”*  or,  as  Pinches  translates  it,  “with  perfection  of 
heart.”*  This  is  very  evidently  a  reference  to  that  which 
we  would  call  conscience,  and  is  the  same  term — ^heart — ^for 
the  idea  which  we  find  in  Hebrew  literature.  The  thought' 
in  Hammurabi’s  Code  is  that  the  one  who  disobeys  these 
laws  cannot  pray  with  a  “full  heart,”  and  therefore  could 
not  expect  the  care  of  “the  protecting  deities,  the  gods  who 
enter  Esagila.”*  Thus  it  seems  that  conscience  to  the  early 
Babylonians  consisted  in  a  knowledge  of  obedience  or  dis¬ 
obedience  to  the  state  law.  Pinches,  however,  states  that  it 
was  different  from  our  idea  of  conscience,  in  that  a  guilty 
conscience  to  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  might  be  due  to 
causes  over  which  he  had  no  control — “the  effects  of  the 
action  of  the  evil  spirits,  or  the  ritual  uncleanness  brought 
about  by  acts  of  forgetfulness  or  by  the  effects  of  illness. 
The  disadvantage  arising  from  this  consisted  in  the  dis¬ 
favor  of  the  gods,  or  of  the  king  as  the  god’s  representa¬ 
tive,  and  there  was  a  desire  to  avoid  such  disfavor  in  future 
by  refraining  from  the  commission  of  misdeeds  which  brought 
it  about.”* 

2.  Egyptian. 

Egypt  seems  to  lack  in  its  language  any  word  which 
might  be  translated  conscience,  just  as  the  other  ancient 

’Charlton  T.  Lewis  and  Charles  Short,  A  Latin  Dictionary  (Oxford:  Clar¬ 
endon  Press,  1900),  p.  426. 

’Robert  Francis  Harper,  The  Code  of  Hammurabi  King  of  Babylon  (Chi¬ 
cago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1904),  p.  101. 

*Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  IV,  33. 

’Harper,  of.  cit.,  p.  101. 

’Pinches,  of.  cit.,  p.  33. 
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languages.  The  idea  may  have  been  present  in  the  mind  of 
the  average  Egyptian,  but  it  was  certainly  expressed  far 
differently  from  the  way  we  express  it.  Their  Book  of  the 
Dead  was  considered  as  a  possible  source  of  material  on  the 
subject.  But  Harry  Reginald  Hall  says  that  this  book,  also 
called  Book  of  the  Underworld,  Book  of  the  Gates,  and  the 
Book  of  Breathings,  is  merely  a  guide  book  for  the  next 
world,  “devised  to  warn  him  [the  Egyptian]  of  the  dangers 
he  might  expect  to  meet  and  to  provide  him  with  powerful 
spells  to  guarantee  his  safety.”*  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie  con¬ 
cludes,  “The  conscience  idea  of  right  and  wrong  conforms 
at  its  basis  with  what  is  useful  or  the  reverse  for  the  com¬ 
munity.*” 

3.  Hebrew. 

All  of  our  early  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  idea  of  con¬ 
science  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  be  considered  later. 
But  the  earliest  extant  extra-canonical  Hebrew  literature 
shows  that  their  life  was  bound  up  in  the  restrictions  gov¬ 
erned  by  conscience.  And  conscience  had  as  its  standard 
the  goodness  of  God.  Gaster  says,  “It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  examples  and  maxims  of  an  ethical  character  from 
the  Talmudic  literature.***  In  the  following  paragraph  he 
adds,  “The  moral  duty  stands  at  least  on  a  par  with  his 
legal  obligations,  and  most  of  the  ethical  duties  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud  are  regularly  introduced  by  the  formula 
hayab  adam,  a  man  is  bound  (of  course  by  moral  conscience) 
to  do  this  or  that.*** 

4.  Greek. 

The  development  of  the  idea  of  conscience  began  first  to 
take  shape  in  Greek  thought.  It  is  true  that  suneidesis  at 
first  had  no  ethical  connotation,  merely  referring  to  con- 


•H.  R.  Hall,  “Egypt:  Religion,”  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  14th  ed.,  VIII,  60. 
^Quoted  by  George  Poucart,  “Conscience  (Egyptian),”  Encyclopedia  of  Re¬ 
ligion  and  Ethics,  IV,  37. 

'Moset  Gaster,  “Conscience  (Jewish),”  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics, 
IV,  43. 

'Gaster,  op.  cit.,  p.  43. 
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sciousness.  But  '‘its  use  in  the  modern  sense  of  ‘conscience,’ 
or  the  moral  sense  of  the  individual  applied  to  his  own  con¬ 
duct,  occurs  not  infrequently  in  Cicero  and  Seneca.”**  Rick- 
aby,  the  Roman  Catholic  writer,  says  that  early  Greeks  also 
used  phronesis  where  we  should  use  ‘conscience,’*'  and  Kah- 
ler  identifies  the  daimon  of  Socrates,  in  a  way,  with  con¬ 
science.** 

Starting  with  the  earliest  Greek  literature,  we  find  a 
constant  recognition  of  the  idea  of  conscience,  with  no  spe¬ 
cific  term.  Probably  the  earliest  idea  of  conscience  is  rooted 
in  the  unknown  centuries  behind  Greek  literature,  in  the 
mythology  of  those  people.  From  father  to  son  down  through 
the  years,  the  story  was  told  of  the  Erinus,  who  was  a 
spirit-god  going  about  avenging  evil.  The  myth  had  endless 
variations.  Often  there  were  many  of  these  spirits,  and 
sometimes  they  were  made  to  represent  the  soul  of  a  mur¬ 
dered  person,  which  returned  to  haunt  and  torture  the  mind 
of  the  guilty  man.  In  the  general  use  of  the  legend,  how¬ 
ever,  there  were  many  of  these  creatures  who  constantly 
haunted  the  abodes  of  the  living,  to  punish  all  offences 
against  the  laws  of  human  society.  This  was  more  than  an 
alarming  story  to  make  children  be  good,  like  ‘‘The  wolf 
will  eat  you  if  you  don’t  watch  out!”  The  legend  of  the 
Erinyes  was  the  conscience  of  the  ancient  Greeks — a  very 
real  thing  to  them. 

Homer  used  the  verb  aideomai  frequently  in  a  way 
which  indicates  that  it  referred  to  the  workings  of  con¬ 
science.  This  word  commonly  meant  shame,  or  stand  in 
awe  of,  /ear.**  The  noun  aidos  came  to  mean,  ‘‘as  a  moral 
feeling,  reverence,  awe,  respect  for  the  feeling  or  opinion 
of  others  or  for  one’s  own  conscience.”**  The  active  force 

‘•Martin  Kahler,  “Conscience,”  The  New  Schajf-Herzog  Encyclopedia,  III, 
242. 

“John  Rickaby,  “Conscience,”  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  IV,  268. 

**KahIer,  op.  cit.,  p.  242. 

“Liddell  and  Scott,  Lexicon  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1940),  I,  36. 
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in  conscience  to  the  early  Greeks  was  evidently  a  fear  of 
public  opinion,  together  with  a  sense  of  honor,  and  self- 
respect. 

As  city  life  grew  niore  prominent  in  Greece,  the  idea  of 
individual  self-respect  turned  more  and  more  to  that  of 
community  self-respect.  Conscience  was  governed  by  whether 
or  not  an  act  served  the  common  good  of  the  community, 
and  not  the  pride  of  the  individual.  Naturally  there  were 
strong  educating  factors  which  led  men  to  a  high  plane  of 
patriotism  or  devotion  to  their  own  small  state,  and  this 
patriotism  was  the  real  basis  of  their  conscience.  Such 
writers  and  philosophers  as  Plato,  Socrates,  Xenophon, 
Hesiod,  Protagoras,  Aeschylus,  and  Sophocles  were  influen-. 
tial  in  forming  the  mind  of  the  Grecians  of  that  time. 

We  follow  the  development  of  the  idea  of  conscience 
more  closely  because  it  is  of  primary  importance  as  'a  back¬ 
ground  for  New  Testament  doctrine.  To  continue,  then — 
the  laws  of  the  Greek  states  sought  to  standardize  the  con¬ 
science  into  an  absolute  code  of  right  and  wrong.  But  they 
found  that  in  the  infinite  variety  of  human  life,  this  was 
impossible.  Therefore  there  arose  the  idea  of  unwritten 
laws,  whose  sole  basis  was  the  conscience  of  the  people.  We 
find  that  “the  jurymen  at  Athens  swore  to  decide  suits 
according  to  the  laws,  but  when  there  was  no  guide,  to  judge 
the  case  conscientiously  (gnome  te  ariste,  Aristotle,  Rhet. 
i.l6,  6).”“ 

In  Xenophon’s  Memorabilia,  Book  IV,  Chapter  4,  we 
have  a  record  of  Socrates’  statement  concerning  unwritten 
laws.  Beginning  with  4:19  we  find,  Agraphous  de  tinas 
oistha,  ephe  6  Hippia,  nomous.  These  unwritten  laws  are 
divided  into  four  classes  by  Socrates:  (1)  the  worshipping 
of  the  gods;  (2)  honoring  of  the  parents;  (3)  against  com¬ 
mitting  incest;  (4)  repa3ring  those  who  have  done  good.  In 
practical  experience,  the  unwritten  and  written  laws  some¬ 
times  clashed,  and  even  the  unwritten  laws  according  to 

“W.  H.  S-  Jones,  “Conscience  (Greek  and  Roman),”  Encyclopedia  of  Re¬ 
ligion  and  Ethics,  IV,  38. 
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Socrates  sometimes  opposed  one  another.  But  we  do  see  a 
stronsr  attempt  to  define  the  realm  of  conscience,  and  con¬ 
trol  its  working  for  the  good  of  the  State. 

During  the  period  of  the  decay  of  the  Greek  state  and 
religion  thei  idea  of  conscience  began  to  take  definite  form. 
Though  the  weak  grew  immoral  during  this  period,  the 
^'nobler  natures  .  .  .  learned  to  obey  an  inner  law  of  right¬ 
eousness,”  and  when  the  gods  were  no  longer  believed,  and 
could  not  be  blamed  for  leading  a  man  astray,  ”he  began  to 
blame  himself.”'*  Thus  a  definite  idea  of  conscience  devel¬ 
oped,  and  a  word  was  sought  to  represent  the  idea  accu¬ 
rately.  At  first,  the  words  psuche,  phusis,  phren  and  nous 
were  used,  thus  identifying  the  conscience  with  the  human 
soul  and  mind.  So  we  find  Jones  summing  up  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  these  words:  “The  Greek  of  the  fifth  century  was 
thus  fully  aware  of  the  working  of  conscience,  and  he  be¬ 
gan  to  use  special  words  to  describe  it.  These  laid  stress, 
not  upon  the  emotion  which  follows  a  judgment  of  con¬ 
science,  but  upon  the  intellectual  character  of  that  judg¬ 
ment.  The  word  is  sunnoia,  ‘deep  thought.'  ”” 

The  introduction  of  the  word  for  conscience  to  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament  has  been  credited  to  the  Stoics.  Some 
doubt  that  they  were  originally  responsible,  so  from  Alex¬ 
ander  we  have  the  qualified  declaration :  “It  was  probably 
to  the  Stoics  that  St.  Paul  was  indebted  for  the  word 
suneidesis,  to  which  he  has  given  so  distinctive  a  meaning 
that  it  has.  colored  and  determined  the  whole  later  history 
of  the  moral  conscience.”  **  But  the  ultimate  development 
of  the  idea  of  conscience  by  the  Greeks  fell  far  short  of  the 
revelation  given  through  Paul.  In  its  best  form,  conscience 
to  the  Greek  was  a  judge  associated  with  shame,  accusing 
him  before  himself,  while  “the  Christian's  conscience  ac¬ 
cuses  the  sinner  before  God.”** 

op.  cit.,  p.  38. 

’'Archibald  B.  D.  Alexander,  Christianity  and  Ethics  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1927),  p.  70. 

‘•Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  40. 
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5.  Roman. 

The  Romans  did  not  do  much  original  thinking  in  the 
held  of  philosophy.  Most  of  their  ideas  were  borrowed  from 
the  speculations  of  the  Greeks.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that 
in  the  early  history  of  Rome  we  discover  a  copy  of  the 
primitive  Greek  legend  of  the  Erinyes  (in  Roman  garb). 
The  Roman  version  of  the  Erinyes  renamed  them  the  Furies, 
and  this  is  the  name  by  which  the  characters  of  this  ancient 
legend  are  yet  called  in  some  rural  sections  of  Europe. 

Similarly  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  conscience  de¬ 
veloped  before  the  height  of  Roman  civilization  was  reached, 
along  with  the  unfolding  of  the  idea  in  Greece.  In  conse¬ 
quence  the  story  of  the  Furies  was  only  of  historical  interest 
during  most  of  Rome’s  glory.  To  the  average  Roman,  con¬ 
science  had  to  do  with  the  good  of  all  and  especially  the 
good  of  the  State.  It  was  primarily  associated  with  the  laws 
of  the  land.  At  the  time  of  Christ  the  word  conscientia  got 
to  be  in  common  use,  and  was  described  by  a  then  popular 
saying:  “A  good  conscience  is  the  widest  sphere;  but  a 
bad  one  is  the  cruelest  executioner,  and  more  fiercely  tor¬ 
ments  the  ungodly  than  any  Furies  can  do.”** 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  Jvly-September  Number ^  1H5) 


‘“Calvin,  Commentary  on  Romans  (Edinburgh:  Calvin  Translation  Society, 
1849),  p.  98. 
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WHAT  WAS  THE  SIN  OF  HYMENAEUS 
AND  PHILETUS? 

By  Fred  Z.  Browne,  D.D. 

In  1  Timothy  1:20  we  read  of  the  disciplining  of  Hy- 
menaeus  for  blasphemy.  In  2  Timothy  2:17,  18  it  is  stated 
that  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus  '‘as  to  the  truth  have  gone 
astray,  saying  that  the  resurrection  hath  taken  place  al¬ 
ready.”  The  truth  of  the  resurrection  being  the  very  key¬ 
stone  of  the  arch  supporting  the  faith  once  for  all  de¬ 
livered  to  the  saints,  it  is  significant  that  any  attack  upon 
the  doctrine  is  branded  as  blasphemy. 

Let  us  notice,  first  of  all,  that  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus 
did  not  deny  that  there  was  to  be  a  resurrection.  They  were 
not  Sadducees '  or  modern  Unitarian  destructive  critics. 
Neither  did  they,  like  some  modern  wresters  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  speak  of  the  resurrection  as  a  mere  “resurrection  of 
the  soul.”  They  taught  that  there  was  a  literal  rising  from 
the  dead,  but  that  it  was  already  past. 

In  order  to  understand  the  probable  ground  of  their 
heresy  and  get  a  proper  understanding  of  its  seriousness, 
let  us  turn  to  1  and  2  Thessalonians.  In  1  Thessalonians  the 
Apostle  shows  with  special  earnestness  and  clearness  that 
the  goal  and  hope  of  the  New  Testament  church  is  the  first 
resurrection,  in  which  the  dead  in  Christ  are  to  be  raised 
and  the  living  in  Christ  translated  (4:13-18).  Here  Paul 
speaks  of  the  realization  by  His  own  people  of  the  fruition 
of  the  promise  made  by  the  Lord  in  John  14:3,  “I  will  come 
again  and  receive  you  unto  myself.”  This  hope  of  the  “first 
resurrection,”  “the  resurrection  out  of  the  dead  ones,”  “this 
upward  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,”  Paul  expresses  a 
yearning  desire  to  obtain  (Phil.  3:11-14).  This  hope  of  the 
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rapture,  “resurrection  of  life”  or  “first  resurrection,”  is 
also  held  before  the  true  believer  in  John  5:29,  Titus  2:13, 
Revelation  3:10,  20:4-6,  1  Corinthians  15:51,  52  and  many 
other  places. 

The  “day  of  Christ”  is  the  period  beginning  with  this 
resurrection  of  the  dead  and  translation  of  the  living  saints, 
ending  with  the  visible  revelation  of  the  Lord  from  heaven 
together  with  His  saints  when  the  “day  of  the  Lord,”  the 
period  of  judgment,  begins.  It  can  be  seen,  through  reading 
of  the  following  passages — 1  Corinthians  1:8,  5:5,  2  Corin¬ 
thians  1:14,  Philippians  1:6,  10,  2:16,  that  the  day  of  Christ 
is  wholly  related  to  the  reward  and  blessing  of  saints  at  His 
coming.  The  day  of  Jehovah  or  day  of  the  Lord  so  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  Old  and  New  Testaments,  includes 
within  its  sweep  the  return  of  the  Lord  in  glory  with  His 
saints  (Rev.  19 :7-16,  Jude  14,  15) ;  the  destruction  of  Anti¬ 
christ  and  his  armies,  which  is  “the  great  and  terrible” 
aspect  of  the  day  (Rev.  19:17-21,  2  Thess.  2:8);  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  living  nations  (Zech.  14:1-9,  Matt.  25:31-46); 
and  all  the  events  of  the  millennial  kingdom  reign,  ending 
with  the  second  resurrection  and  final  judgment,  and  the 
purging  of  the  earth  by  fire,  preparatory  to  the  beginning 
of  the  eternal  “day  of  God”  (2  Pet.  3:10-13). 

1  Thessalonians  deals  more  especially  with  the  day  of 
Christ;  2  Thessalonians,  with  the  period  of  judgment  known 
as  the  day  of  the  Lord,  and  its  prelude,  “the  great  tribula¬ 
tion.”  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Scriptures,  the  great  tribulation  and  the  day  of 
the  Lord  immediately  following,  cannot  come  until  after  the 
first  resurrection.  Let  us  note  carefully,  furthermore,  that 
the  theme  of  2  Thessalonians  is  obscured  by  the  Authorized 
Version  of  2:2,  where  a  statement — “the  day  of  Christ  is  at 
hand” — should  be  rendered  with  the  American  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion,  “the  day  of  the  Lord  just  at  hand”  or  “now  present.” 
2  Thessalonians  was  written  to  instruct  the  Thessalonians 
concerning  “the  coming  of  Christ,  and  our  gathering  together 
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unto  him”  (2:1,  1  Thess.  4:14-17),  and  the  relation  of  the 
day  of  Christ  to  the  day  of  the  Lord. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  Thessaloiiian  converts  were 
“shaken  in  mind”  and  “troubled,”  supposing,  perhaps  on  the 
authority  of  a  forged  letter  as  if  from  Paul,  that  the  perse¬ 
cutions  from  which  they  were  suffering  were  those  of  the 
great  tribulation — the  awful  judgment  period  immediately 
preceding  the  “great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord”  and  pro¬ 
claiming  it  to  be  “at  hand” — ^from  which  they  had  been 
taught  to  expect  deliverance  by  the  first  resurrection  (“the 
day  of  Christ,  and  our  gathering  unto  him,”  2:1). 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus 
were  condemned  by  Paul  and  not  for  saying  there  was  no 
resurrection,  but  for  teaching  that  the  (first)  resurrection 
was  past  already,  a  flood  of  light  is  poured  on  this  portion 
of  the  Word.  The  same  blasphemous  (as  Paul  called  it) 
error  which  had  troubled  the  Thessalonians  some  ten  years 
before  and  which  the  Apostle  wrote  2  Thessalonians  to  re¬ 
fute,  was  still  pursuing  its  sinuous  and  subtle  way  and 
through  the  activities  of  these  two  men  was  troubling  other 
Christians  also. 

How  troubled  in  mind  were  the  dupes  of  these  men!  The 
glorious  “mystery,”  they  thought,  “that  blessed  hope”  of  1 
Thessalonians  4:17,  1  Corinthians  15:51-57,  etc.  had  been 
realized  by  some  and  they  had  been  left  behind  to  pass 
through  the  terrors  of  the  great  tribulation,  to  face  the 
judgments  of  the  day  of  the  Lord! 

How  tenderly  the  Apostle  comforts  the  bewildered  Thess- 
alonian  Christians  by  telling  them  that  they  had  not  been 
left  behind  in  the  first  resurrection,  because  the  realization 
of  that  blessed  hope  of  those  who  “love  His  appearing”  was, 
and  still  is,'  yet  future.  He  then  points  them  to  a  coming 
apostasy  in  the  professing  church  and  to  the  coming  of 
Antichrist,  as  necessary  preliminaries  to  the  coming — ^not 
upon  them,  but  upon  a  wicked  world  and  an  apostate  church 
— of  that  which  they  were  confounding  with  their  present 
persecutions  and  distresses,  namely,  the  coming  of  the  great 
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tribulation  and  the  day  of  the  Lord.  ''And  the  Lord  direct 
your  hearts,”  he  says  (3:6),  ''into  the  patient  waiting  for 
Christ.”  Again,  in  1  Thessalonians  1:9,  10,  he  rejoices  at 
the  way  in  which  the  Thessalonians  ''had  turned  to  God 
from  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God,  and  to  wait 
for  his  Son  from  heaven  .  .  .  which  delivered  us  from  the 
wrath  to  come.” 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  this  sin  of  teaching  (while 
not  denying  the  apostolic  teaching  as  to  a  first  resurrection) 
that  it  was  already  past,  what  shall  we  say  as  to  the  gravity 
of  the  offence  of  those  who  with  hostile  and  bitter  opposi¬ 
tion  and  criticism  seek  to  contravert  in  its  totality  the  plain 
Bible  teaching  as  to  the  first  resurrection,  and  expunge  any 
mention  of  it  from  creedal  statements  and  prevent  its  procla¬ 
mation  in  the  pulpits  and  religious  journals!  Of  late  there 
is  advocacy,  by  men  who  ought  to  know  better,  of  the  fanci¬ 
ful  and  unscriptural  teaching  that  ''the  first  resurrection” 
of  Revelation  20:4  is  only  the  rising  of  souls  to  a  higher 
plane  in  the  new  birth,  and  not  a  real  resurrection  at  all. 
Yet  these  same  teachers,  after  this  eisegesis  of  verse  4,  have 
the  effrontery  to  hold  that  in  Revelation  20:5,  12  a  real 
resurrection  of  the  body  is  spoken  of. 

The  late  Dr.  William  Hoge  Marquess  has  well  said  in 
commenting  on  this  method  of  treating  Revelation  20,  that 
an  interpretation  which  assigns  to  the  word  lived  (the 
common  term  in  both  resurrections)  two  utterly  dissimilar 
meanings  in  what  is  virtually  one  sentence  is  a  feat  in 
exegesis  comparable  only  to  the  fallacy  of  the  undistributed 
middle  in  Logic. 

If  Paul  called  it  blasphemy  for  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus 
to  teach  that  the  (first)  resurrection  was  past  already,  and 
that  the  Thessalonian  and  other  Christians  had  been  left 
behind  to  face  the  terrors  of  the  great  tribulation,  which 
Paul  had  taught  them  they  would  escape,  what  is  and  will 
be  the  Lord’s  condemnation  of  those  who,  going  further  in 
error,  say  there  is  no  first  resurrection,  thus  to  snatch  away 
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that  blessed  hope  and  leave  all  Christians  to  face  the  terrors 
of  the  great  tribulation  and  coming  judgments  without  hope 
of  escape?  How  can  these  errorists  reconcile  their  position 
with  Romans  8:1  and  John  5:24,  which  with  many  other 
blessed  promises  based  on  the  substitutionary  atonement  of 
Christ,  deliver  His  people  from  this  day  of  wrath  to  come? 
Let  it  be  said  here  that  the  only  judgment  to  which  the 
Christian  will  come  after  this  life,  in  which  he  must  give 
an  account,  is  that  of  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ  (Rom. 
14:10-12).  This  judgment  immediately  follows  the  first 
resurrection.  It  is  here,  in  the  day  of  Christ,  that  Christians 
must  give  an  account  of  themselves  to  the  Lord.  Here  work 
is  appraised  and  rewards  to  enjoy  in  the  coming  kingdom 
are  distributed.  1  Corinthians  3:11-15  describes  this  judg¬ 
ment. 

Their  participation  in  the  first  resurrection  proclaims  all 
who  stand  in  this  judgment  as  saved.  The  opening  of  the 
salvation  question  with  any  of  these  who  by  faith  have  taken 
Christ  as  their  sin-bearer,  would  upturn  that  judgment  seat 
of  which  justice  and  judgment  are  ‘*the  habitation.”  That 
only  the  Lord’s  saints  will  stand  iii  this  judgment,  1  Corin¬ 
thians  3:14,  15,  Psalm  1:5,  and  John  3:17-19  abundantly 
proclaim.  In  the  last  Scripture  listed,  the  words  jvdge  or 
judgment,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  be  substituted  for  the 
words  condemn  and  condemnation,  according  to  the  Revision. 
How  foolish,  fallacious,  and  contradictory  of  the  essential 
truths  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  when  examined  in  the  light 
of  these  Scriptures,  is  the  traditional  teaching  as  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  resurrection  and  general  judgment!  The  redeemed  of 
Christ,  who  will  give  an  account  of  their  work  done  in  the 
name  of  Christ  at  the  judgment  seat  during  the  day  of 
Christ — ^the  period  immediately  following  the  first  resurrec¬ 
tion,  shall,  after  reigning  long  with  Christ  (on  through  the 
period  of  the  millennial  kingdom),  have  part  as  participants 
in  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  final  (not  general) 
judgment  of  finally  impenitent  men  and  of  disobedient 
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angels.  See  Daniel  7:18,  1  Corinthians  6:1-3,  Revelation 
20:11-16. 

The  teaching  so  prevalent  today,  that  the  first  resurrec¬ 
tion  is  the  resurrection  of  the  soul  and  that  alone,  weakens 
the  hope  of  the  resurrection.  Thus  teach  those  who  say  that 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  “spiritual”  and  claim  that 
His  body  sleeps  in  a  forgotten  grave  in  Palestine.  “But 
every  man  in  his  own  order;  Christ  the  first  fruits;  after¬ 
wards  they  that  are  ChrisPs  at  His  coming,”  according  to 
these  could  have  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  the  souls 
of  Christ  and  those  who  believe  in  Him.  Some  who  contend 
that  the  first  resurrection  of  Revelation  20  is  a  resurrection 
of  souls,  would  reject  such  an  inference  with  horror.  We 
contend,  however,  that  it  is  the  logical  finale  of  their  teach¬ 
ing. 

Let  men  beware  how  they  tamper  with  resurrection  truth, 
and  particularly,  in  the  light  of  the  solemn  warnings  of 
Revelation  22:18,  19,  2  Timothy  2:15-19  and  1  Timothy 
1:20,  with  the  resurrection  truth  of  the  Apocalypse. 

How  solemn  the  warning  from  the  example  of  Hyme- 
naeus  and  Philetus,  men  who  went  astray  “saying  that  the 
resurrection  was  a  thing  which  had  taken  place  and  not  a 
thing  to  come”!  How  dangerous  the  example  of  those  who 
speak  of  the  first  resurrection  of  Revelation  20  as  a 'resur¬ 
rection  of  souls — a  spiritual  resurrection,  therefore,  which 
might  assume  the  appearance  of  spirituality  in  those  who 
proclaimed  such  a  doctrine,  while  it  was  in  reality  the  Over¬ 
throw  of  everything!  The  faith  of  some,  in  fact,  was  being 
overthrown  by  it.  How  important  it  is  to  realize  the  subtle 
link  in  this  way  of  one  error  with  another,  and  to  see  how, 
one  error  being  entertained,  to  be  consistent  with  it  we  shall 
have  to  embrace  one  after  another,  except  the  mercy  of  God 
prevent!  How  dangerous  must  be  the  spell  of  a  false  sys¬ 
tem  (nonmillennialism  or  post),  which  can  so  blind  the  eyes 
of  multitudes  of  truly  godly  and  otherwise  intelligent  per¬ 
sons  to  the  plain  meaning  of  such  Scriptures  as  Revelation 
20,  and  how  careful  should  we  be  to  test  everything  we 
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receive  by  the  Word,  which  alone  is  truth!  Even  the  wise 
virgins  slumbered  with  the  rest — which  shows  us  that  error 
is  connected  with  a  spiritual  condition  also,  even  in  saints 
themselves.  May  we  be  kept  from  all  that  would  thus  cloud 
our  perception  of  what,  as  truth,  alone  has  power  to  bless 
and  sanctify  the  soul!  (F.  W.  Grant) 

We  cannot  better  close  than  with  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus:  “Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the 
words  of  this  prophecy,  and  keep  those  things  which  are 
written  therein:  for  the  time  is  at  hand”  (Rev.  1:3). 

Pecos,  Texas. 


“The  general  expectation  of  the  Messiah’s  advent  at  the 
time  when  He  actually  appeared  had  its  foundation,  not  in 
the  vagaries  of  fancy,  but  in  sober  comparison  of  the  prophe¬ 
cies  with  the  existing  condition  of  Israel.  The  present  belief 
so  universal  among  Christians,  that  the  time  for  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  triple  league  between  Satan,  kings,  and 
priests  for  the  forcible  suppression  of  the  Gospel  is  near  at 
hand,  rests,  we  doubt  not,  on  the  same  solid  ground.  But 
further  than  a  general  conviction  of  the  nearness  of  this 
great  event  we  cannot  go  in  harmony  with  the  true  spirit 
of  prophecy.  When  we  attempt  to  fix  the  year  and  the  day 
for  the  downfall  of  Antichrist  or  the  second  coming  of  our 
Lord,  we  are  out  of  our  reckoning  and  history  will  soon 
make  our  folly  manifest  to  all  men.  .  .  .  Dates  and  periods 
are  not  the  kernel  of  prophecy  but  only  its  outward  shell, 
about  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  encourage  us  to  be  over- 
curious.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  He  who  has  fore¬ 
told  the  victory  of  His  kingdom  over  the  powers  of  dark¬ 
ness  ’will  hasten  it  in  his  time.’  ” — BibUotheca  Sacra,  Octo¬ 
ber,  1866. 
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Professor  John  F.  Walvoord 

Qhristianity  and  the  Contemporary  Scene.  Edited  by 
Randolph  Crump  Miller  and  Henry  H.  Shires.  More- 
house-Gorham  Co.,  New  York.  231  pp.  $3.00. 

For  critical  students  of  modern  liberalism  this  volume 
affords  a  survey  of  liberal  Christianity  that  combines  insight 
into  both  the  theological  and  philosophical  thought  of  to¬ 
day.  As  the  jubilee  volume  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific  (Protestant  Episcopal 
Church),  it  combines  contributions  from  thirteen  contributors 
most  of  whom  are  connected  with  the  institution.  Among  the 
high  lights  of  the  book  is  the  analysis  of  trends  in  American 
(liberal)  theology  and  in  Continental  theology.  The  em¬ 
phatic  voice  of  Barth  speaks  often  in  these  pages.  The  re¬ 
newed  contemporary  emphasis  on  the  Old  Testament  as  more 
than  a  mere  history  of  Israel,  and  the  Gospels  as  providing 
a  basis  for  an  historical  Jesus  on  critical  grounds  is  well 
brought  out.  Current  problems  in  ethics,  origin  of  religion, 
church  unity,  political  philosophy,  pastoral  care,  Christian 
education  and  theological  education  are  treated  in  separate 
articles.'  While  the  reviewer  does  not  share  the  liberal  view¬ 
point  of  this  volume,  it  is  recommended  as  a  well-written 
survey  of  liberal  Christianity.  The  most  significant  part  of 
the  book  is  its  evidence  of  a  trend  away  from  the  old  liberal¬ 
ism — a  testimony  to  its  inadequacy.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  volume  like  most  other  surveys  of  modern  thought  pays 
no  attention  whatever  to  the  great  group  of  scholars,  teach¬ 
ers,  preachers,  and  institutions  of  learning  which  continue 
to  teach  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints. 

The  Yellow  Peril  (Japan)  and  Bible  Prophecy.  By  Dan 
Gilbert,  LL.D.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids.  46  pp.  35c,  paper. 

Written  by  ah  author  of  many  arresting  and  sensational 
books,  this  volume  deals  with  a  problem  in  the  minds  of 
many  Christian  people  and  on  a  subject  on  which  little  has 
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been  written.  The  thesis  of  the  writer  is  that  Japan  is  the 
greatest  enemy  of  Christianity  and  of  the  United  States. 
Written  in  1943,  he  predicted  the  fall  of  Germany,  that 
Russia  would  not  attack  Japan,  and  that  Japan  will  prove 
a  more  difficult  enemy  to  defeat  than  Germany.  Based 
principally  on  Revelation  16:12,  he  infers  that  Japan  will 
be  the  leader  of  the  “kings  of  the  East,”  that  Japan  will  be 
a  future  ally  of  Russia,  and  that  Japan  will  not  be  brought 
to  her  downfall  until  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

On  the  whole  the  volume  deals  effectively  with  an  im¬ 
portant  subject  on  which  the  Scriptures  give  little.  The 
reviewer  concedes  that  Russia  and  the  Orient  including 
Japan  will  be  involved  in  the  final  conflict.  The  Scriptures 
do  not  indicate,  however,  whether  Russia  will  be  an  enemy 
of  Japan  or  an  ally;  they  do  not  refer  to  Japan  specifically, 
and  it  is  hypothetical  whether  Japan  will  play  any  important 
part  in  the  consummation  of  the  age.  Like  many  other 
books,  the  writer  is  conjectural  rather  than  factual  and 
prophetic.  The  chief  error  of  the  book  is  its  attempt  to 
center  in  Japan  all  that  may  be  inferred  in  the  phrase  “kings 
of  the  East.”  He  states,  “Literally,  the  phrase  ‘kings  of  the 
East’  should  be  rendered,  the  kings  who  are  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun.*  This  must  mean  Japan — ^the  nation  internation¬ 
ally  known  as  ‘the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun’.”  This  conclusion 
is  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer  not  justified  as  final  and 
sure.  The  kings  of  the  East  are  more  probably  a  coalition 
of  all  the  Orient.  There  is  no  Scriptural  warrant  for  making 
predictions  concerning  the  outcome  of  this  present  war  in 
relation  to  Japan.  In  spite  of  these  criticisms,  this  volume 
is  heartily  recommended  as  a  source  of  information  on  this 
subject. 

The  Coming  Tribulation.  By  Cecil  J.  Lowry.  Zondervan 

Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  114  pp.  75c,  paper. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  principal  of  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  Bible  Institute,  a  school  of  the  Assemblies  of  God,  now 
located  in  Waxahachie,  Texas.  The  thesis  of  the  author  is 
that  the  present  generation  is  headed  for  the  judgment  of 
God  and  the  coming  tribulation.  Most  of  the  book  deals  with 
the  idea  that  the  present  day  is  comparable  to  the  days  of 
Noah.  The  unbelief  in  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  flood 
is  refuted  by  an  extensive  array  of  evidence  for  a  universal 
flood  from  scientific  data.  Analysis  of  moral  standards  of 
our  day  reveals  similarity  to  that  of  the  days  of  Noah.  The 
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book  concludes  with  the  thought  that  the  only  hope  for  the 
world  is  Christ,  and  His  rapture  of  the  church.  While  this 
volume  is  misnamed,  and  does  not  deal  with  prophecy  or 
the  content  of  future  events  except  in  a  few  references,  the 
book  is  a  reminder  of  the  certainty  of  God’s  judgment  as 
illustrated  in  history,  demanded  by  present  sin  and  unbelief, 
and  predicted  in  prophecy.  For  those  interested  in  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  fiood,  this  book  has  an  unusual  compilation  of 
evidence  outside  the  Scripture  confirming  the  Scriptural 
narrative. 

Answers  to  Prophetic  Questions.  By  Col.  F.  J.  Miles. 

Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  48  pp.  35c, 

paper. 

This  book  answers  the  need  for  a  simple  question  and 
answer  outline  of  essential  issues  in  prophecy.  It  deals  with 
the  question  of  the  deterioration  of  the  world,  the  coming  of 
Christ,  current  events  in  the  light  of  prophecy,  the  question 
of  the  modern  Jew,  the  partial-rapture  theory,  the  post¬ 
tribulation  rapture  theory,  the  British  Israel  theory,  and 
the  question  “Shall  we  know  one  another  in  heaven?”  While 
the  book  is  limited  in  size  and  is  not  as  complete  as  other 
similar  volumes,  it  will  be  especially  helpful  to  new  converts 
and  those  studying  prophecy  for  the  first  time.  It  deals  with 
the  essential  issues  of  prophecy. 

Prophecy — ^Past,  Present  and  Prospective.  By  Col.  F. 

J.  Miles.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids. 

143  pp.  $1.25. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  an  effective  and  powerful 
preacher  of  the  Scriptures  known  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world.  In  this  volume  he  sets  forth  the  essential 
truths  of  prophecy  in  his  own  forceful  way.  He  begins  with 
the  consideration  of  the  important  question,  “Why  Should 
I  Study  Prophecy?”  His  exposition  is  begun  with  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  plac^  of  the  Jew  in  prophecy — a  fact  which 
marks  him  as  a  discerning  scholar  of  the  pivotal  issues  of 
prophecy.  The  entire  volume  of  sixteen  chapters  is  divided 
into  four  sections,  the  first  is  given  to  introduction,  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  on  the  Jew,  the  third  on  the  Gentiles,  the  fourth  on 
the  Church  of  God.  The  author  displays  a  fine  scholarship 
throughout  the  volume.  He  deals  with  real  issues,  produces 
definite  argument  and  proof  for  his  positions,  and  is  con¬ 
structive  throughout.  The  volume  is  highly  commended. 
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Cameos  of  Prophecy.  By  Herbert  Lockyer.  Zondervan 

Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  128  pp.  $1.25. 

This  volume,  written  by  a  well-known  leader  and  preacher 
of  America  and  England,  consists  of  fifteen  chapters  of 
various  prophetic  themes.  The  book  is  written  in  conversa¬ 
tional  style  and  does  not  attempt  to  be  exhaustive.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  it  follows  the  premillennial  and  dispensational  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Scripture  and  most  readers  will  agree  with  its 
conclusions.  This  volume  will  be  helpful  for  both  la3rmen  and , 
preachers,  and  provides  a  new  emphasis  on  prophetic  truth. 

Hitler’s  Short  Day.  By  C.  Gordon  Brownville.  Zondervan 

Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  113  pp.  $1.00. 

Written  in  1943  by  a  popular  and  effective  preacher  of 
the  Scriptures  who  weekly  ministers  to  large  audiences  in 
Tremont  Temple  Baptist  Church,  Boston,  this  volume  is  to¬ 
day  all  the  more  interesting  because  some  of  its  predictions 
have  come  true.  The  book  includes  six  sermons  and  a  con¬ 
clusion  based  on  the  thesis  that  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Yama¬ 
moto  are  doomed  to  failure  because  they  are  definitely  op¬ 
posing  God.  Written  prophetically,  the  volume  becomes  an 
interesting  confirmation  that  we  can  interpret  current  events 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy  by  comparing  them  with  the 
eternal  purposes  of  God  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  Preach¬ 
ers  will  find  this  volume  suggestive  in  many  ways  and  con¬ 
taining  many  helpful  illustrations. 

The  End  op  the  World.  By  S.  L.  Lacy,  Jr.  Published  by 

the  author  at  West  Point,  Virginia.  207  pp.  $1.00,  paper. 

The  whole  field  of  prophecy  is  compassed  in  fifteen  chap¬ 
ters  in  this  volume.  Written  from  the  viewpoint  of  pre¬ 
millennial  and  dispensational  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
there  is  .  much  helpful  material  particularly  for  an  unin¬ 
structed  student.  The  book  follows  the  pattern  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  prophetic  books  written  from  the  premillennial 
viewpoint,  except  that  the  author  is  uncertain  as  to  when 
the  rapture  occurs,  though  he  believes  it  must  occur  some¬ 
time  before  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  The  difficulty  of 
attempting  too  much  in  one  volume  is  the  most  serious 
criticism  of  the  construction  of  the  work.  Each  chapter  is 
outlined  and  important  points  in  prophecy  are  often  covered 
by  only  one  paragraph  and  one  Scripture  reference.  There 
is  no  consistent  attempt  to  meet  the  formal  arguments  of 
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opposing  schools  of  thought,  as  this  would  be  impossible 
within  the  scope  of  the  book. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Nash 

War,  Peace  and  Nonresistance.  By  Guy  F.  Hershberger. 

The  Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pa.  416  pp.  $2.60. 

The  Mennonites  from  the  days  of  Menno  Simonis  to  the 
present  have  renounced  oaths,  the  use  of.  weapons,  and  every 
•  sort  of  revenge.  In  other  words  they  have  always  practiced 
nonresistance.  While  they  approve  of  civil  government,  they 
view  it  as  belonging  to  sinful  society  and  outside  the  sphere 
of  Christian  action. 

Holding  that  position,  it  is  not  strange  that  such  a  book 
as  this  should  come  from  the  pen  of  one  of  their  number  in 
.  such  a  time  as  this.  Pressed  by  what  he  terms  liberal  pacif¬ 
ism  on  the  one  hand  and  fundamentalist  militarism  on  the 
other,  the  author  has  undertaken  to  set  forth  the  Mennonite 
position,  which  he  holds  is  the  true  Christian  position  rela¬ 
tive  to  war  and  resistance  in  any  form. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  not  trivial.  It  commands 
attention  as  coming  from  one  who  has  given  time  to  study 
and  research  in  building  his  case  for  nonresistance.  After 
taking  note  of  war  in  human  history  Dr.  Hershberger  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  give  his  case  Scriptural  basis.  He  makes  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  interpretation  given  them  by  Christ 
the  norm  for  his  doctrine  of  nonresistance.  The  following 
quotation  from  the  author’s  preface  gives  the  pivotal  point 
of  his  Biblical  argument:  “The  Mennonite  view  has  always 
emphasized  a  covenant  theology  which  recognizes  a  permis¬ 
sion  for  war  under  the  covenant  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
a  prohibition  of  war  under  that  of  the  New  Testament. 
Mennonites  are  generally  agreed  on  the  fact  of  the  two 
covenants,  but  there  is  not  complete  agreement  as  to  the 
reason  for  them.  Some  hold  that  it  was  God’s  original  plan 
that  His  people  should  engage  in  war  in  the  Old  Testament 
time,  and  that  they  should  refrain  from  doing  so  under  the 
covenant  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  the  author’s  view, 
however,  that  God  has  provided  one  fundamental  moral  law 
which  has  been  and  is  valid  for  all  time.  This  view  holds 
that  the  Ten  Commandments  embody  the  essence  of  the 
moral  law,  and  that  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  are  its 
authoritative  interpretation  and  fulfillment.” 

We  disagree  with  the  author’s  norm  for  interpreting  the 
Scriptures  relative  to  war  and  peace.  Had  he  given  just 
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and  due  consideration  to  the  several  economies  or  dispensa¬ 
tions  under  which  God  has  dealt  and  is  dealing  with  men, 
he  would  have  been  kept  froni  what  we  believe  to  be  an 
unscriptural  conclusion.  Much  of  Scripture  has  been  passed 
over,  though  the  author  deals  with  what  he  terms  **some 
difficult  Scriptures”  in  Appendix  2. 

The  reading  of  the  book  should  cause  one  to  examine  his 
own  position  relative  to  war,  peace,  and  nonresistance  that 
he  may  more  surely  give  an  answer  for  his  belief.  We  com¬ 
mend  the  work  of  Dr.  Hershberger  as  sincere  and  as  setting 
forth  the  position  of  his  Christian  fellowship. 

Reaching  Youth  for  Christ.  By  Torrey  Johnson  and 

Robert  Cook.  Moody  Press,  Chicago.  95  pp.  $1.00. 

This  book  is  in  a  new  field  of  endeavor.  Though  work 
with  youth  is  not  a  new  thing,  the  method  of  which  this 
writing  treats — mass  meetings  and  radio— is  new. 

Several  localities  of  activity  with  “Youth  for  Christ”  are 
mentioned,  but  the  particular  work  of  which  this  volume 
tells  is  “Chicagoland  Youth  for  Christ.”  The  background, 
beginnings,  promotion,  and  development  of  the  endeavor  is 
told  with  emphasis  on  prayer  and  faith.  The  undertaking 
was  born  in  prayer  and  faith  which  led  to  the  manifestation 
of  God’s  miracle-working  power. 

Chapters  one  through  five  tell  of  the  work  in  Chicago, 
while  chapters  six  through  eight  are  given  to  the  following: 
Getting  Started  in  Your  Town;  Radio:  “The  Lengthened 
Reach”;  Messages  God  Used  in  Winning  Souls  in  Orchestra 
Hall. 

When  in  this  day  so  much  of  the  activity  of  religious 
leaders  with  young  people  is  centered  in  the  purely  social 
and  moral,  it  is  heartening  to  read  of  God’s  blessing  upon 
the  direct  ministering  of  the  gospel.  That  youth  can  be 
won  for  Christ  in  our  day  is  being  demonstrated  by  the 
“Youth  for  Christ”  movement. 

This  book  is  recommended  for  both  inspiration  and  direc¬ 
tion  in  work  with  young  people. 

Keeping  Your  Church  Informed.  By  W.  Austin  Brodie. 

Fleming  H.  Revell,  New  York.  125  pp.  $1.50. 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  the  Church  Publicity  Series 
of  which  Keeping  Your  Church  in  the  News  is  the  first.  A 
third  volume  is  to  follow.  The  author  is  experienced  in 
journalism,  advertising,  newspaper  work,  and  in  teaching 
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journalism.  The  book  is  written  to  set  forth  the  mechanics 
of  preparing  church  literature  and  to  emphasize  the  use  of 
direct  mail  in  keeping  the  church  informed. 

That  comparatively  little  use  has  been  made  by  the 
church  of  the  printed  page  is  a  fact  incontrovertible.  What 
use  has  been  made  of  it  has  for  the  most  part  been  without 
the  intelligence  and  understanding  necessary  to  adequacy 
and  efficiency.  This  volume  presents  in  a  well-organized  and 
easily  understandable  form  the  main  factors  which  have  to 
do  with  the  preparation  and  mailing  of  literature  in  the 
work  of  the  church.  Such  particulars  as  church  stationery, 
the  profitable  use  of  the  mails,  the  use  of  type,  mechanics 
of  duplication,  the  use  of  addressing  equipment,  editing 
copy,  money-saving  in  mailing,  and  much  else  of  importance 
make  Keeping  Your  Church  Informed  a  basic  text  for  the 
church  office. 

How  TO  Improve  Your  Preaching.  By  Bob  Jones,  Jr., 

Litt.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  New  York. 

126  pp.  $1.60. 

So  many,  are  the  books  which  treat  of  the  preacher  and 
his  preaching  that  one  wonders  at  the  publication  of  addi¬ 
tional  works  on  the  subject.  This  book,  however,  while  pre¬ 
senting  much  matter  common  to  all  treatments  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  so  enlivens  and  invigorates  old  truths  as  to  give  to 
them  new  interest  and  forceful  application.  The  author’s 
purpose  in  writing  this  volume  as  stated  in  his  own  words 
is  “to  discuss  certain  general  principles  and  to  suggest  some 
helpful  technical  aids  in  developing  an  effective  and  force¬ 
ful  speech  and  manner.” 

Of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  twelve  chapters  of  the 
book,  the  following  are  to  be  noted  especially :  Improving  the 
Literary  Quality  of  a  Sermon;  Holding  the  Interest  of  an 
Audience;  Psychological  Basis  of  Appeal;  The  Delivery  of  a 
Sermon;  The  Preacher  and  His  Voice;  The  Preacher  in  the 
Pulpit;  and  Radio  Preaching. 

The  compass  of  the  book  is  such  that  it  can  be  read  in 
a  short  time.  Rereading  of  it  from  time  to  time  will  in¬ 
crease  its  effectiveness. 

Professor  John  H.  Bennetch 

Illustrations  op  Bible  Truth.  By  H.  A.  Ironside,  Litt.D. 

Moody  Press,  Chicago.  121  pp.  $1.00. 

The  distinguished  author  of  this  work  has  gained  a  large 
ministry  through  the  printed  page,  one  hardly  less  than 
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from  the  spoken  word  over  the  past  fifty  years  in  America 
and  abroad.  His  zeal  for  the  Truth  coupled  with  scholar¬ 
ship,  homespun  directness  and  rare  humor  make  all  he 
writes  attractive,  not  to  dwell  on -the  oral  ministry  too.  This 
present  volume  will  be  remembered  for  its  wealth  of  illus¬ 
trative  material  both  ancient  and  modern,  autobiographical 
and  borrowed.  More  than  three  score  and  ten  stories  point¬ 
ing  verses  in  numerous  Old  and  New  Testament  books  stand 
side  by  side  here,  indexed  for  quick  reference.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  friends  all  these  were  compiled  assiduously.  And 
surely  a  host  of  others  will  rise  up  now  to  thank  God  for  a 
valuable  treasury  of  anecdote  like  this.  No  type  of  illustra¬ 
tion  stands  out  more  prominently  than  the  one  showing  that 
salvation  is  based  solely  on  the  grace  of  God.  True  stories 
of  how  even  Romanists  came  to  Christ  are  given  with  char¬ 
acteristic  delicateness  and  appeal.  Every  page  will  charm 
the  reader  no  less  than  a  kindred  volume  by  Dr.  Ironside, 
Random  Reminiscences  from  Fifty  Years  of  Ministry. 

What*s  THE  Answer?  By  H.  A.  Ironside,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  164  pp. 

$1.60. 

Where  hundreds  of  students  and  inquirers  have  been 
aided  by  correspondence  with  the  eminent  Bible  teacher. 
Dr.  Ironside,  hereafter  thousands  will  receive  a  blessing 
from  use  of  this  new  publication  where  altogether  362  ques¬ 
tions  on  Christianity  and  the  Bible  are  answered  skilfully. 
Doubtless  every  one  of  the  queries  came  to  the  author  in 
writing,  the  reply  framed  for  the  original  correspondent 
being  repeated  here  that  others  too  might  benefit  from  the 
effort  made  at  first  just  to  answer  a  single  letter.  Half  a 
century  of  painstaking  study  and  practical  experience,  to 
be  sure,  go  into  each  answer  supplied.  Fifteen  years  as 
pastor  of  Moody  Memorial  Church  in  , Chicago  and  many 
more  as  a  traveling  evangelist,  Bible  teachcer  and  mission¬ 
ary  have  qualified  the  writer  as  few  others  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  task  like  this.  Incidentally,  Dallas  Seminary 
has  engaged  the  services  of  Dr.  Ironside  as  a  visiting  pro¬ 
fessor  since  1924,  twice  during  the  years  since  then  honor¬ 
ing  him  with  the  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas  Memorial  lecture¬ 
ship  in  addition.  A  portion  from  the  Foreword  will  indicate 
the  humble,  kindly  spirit  with  which  the  author  considers 
everything:  'Tt  is  with  no  thought  of  speaking  ex  cathedra 
that  the  present  volume  of  Questions  and*  Answers  is  sent 
forth.  .  .  .  The  book  is  submitted  to  the  Christian  reading 
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public  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  helpful  in  removing  some 
difficulties  and  perplexities,  but  I  trust  that  no  one  will 
take  any  word  of  mine  as  final,  but  will  ever  remember 
what  is  written  in  the  Scriptures:  ‘To  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony:  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is 
because  there  is  no  light  in  them/  ”  Two  indexes,  one  topi¬ 
cal  and  one  for  Scripture  references, '  and  division  of  the 
queries  into  doctrinal  and  prophetic  points  add  still  more  to 
the  value  of  the  book. 

The  Constant  Fire.  By  Allan  Knight  Chalmers.  Charles 

Scribner^s  Sons,  New  York,  viii,  172  pp.  $2.00. 

Herein  the  minister  of  famous  Broadway  (Congrega- 
tionalist)  Tabernacle  in  New  York  has  e^^ressed  a  stirring 
appeal.  To  use  his  own  words  of  description,  **The  Constant 
Fire  is  an  attempt  to  phrase  this  great  need  of  the  world- 
of-the-common-man  for  a  stubborn  faith  for  this  day;  and 
to  give  what  hints  I  can  on  the  means  by  which,  in  your  life 
and  mine,  the  flame  is  kept  alight.”  A  ^elf-confessed  liberal, 
the  author  has  more  regard  for  conduct  than  creed.  But 
in  so  doing,  of  course,  he  forgets  that  living  is  very  much 
determined  by  our  thinking  or  outlook  upon  life.  Certainly, 
his  postmillennial  or  rather  evolutionary  hope  for  a  world 
to  be  converted  by  its  own  power  has  set  him  to  work  ex¬ 
horting  the  church  to  sacrifice  of  the  highest  type.  The 
conservative,  then,  may  well  examine  this  eloquent  volume 
to  learn  how  the  present  war  has  affected  ethical  liberalism: 
it  has  not  dampened  its  ardor  at  all,  but  merely  set  itself 
the  more  rigidly  against  the  saving  truth  of  the  Gospel 
(1  Cor.  15:1  ff.).  Would  that  many  conservatives  had  the 
same  zeal  that  a  modernist  like  Dr.  Chalmers  manifests! 

The  Messianic  Hope  of  Israel.  By  Max  I.  Reich.  Moody 

Press,  Chicago.  120  pp.  $1.25. 

Messianic  prophecy  does  not  appeal  to  Bible  students  to¬ 
day  as  it  once  did  in  time  past.  \^y?  Let  the  able  writer 
of  this  work,  now  in  a  second  edition,  describe  the  cause. 
“For  a  long  time  rationalistic  scholarship  has  put  the  Old 
Testament  aside  as  a  trustworthy  revelation.  The  Graf- 
Wellhausen  theory  particularly  has  made  many  doubt  the 
veracity  of  the  ancient  Scriptures.  But  the  turn  of  tide  has 
come.  The  views  of  that  school  have  been  found  untenable. 
The  so-called  ‘settled  conclusions^  of  higher  criticism  have 
become  unsettled,  and  scholars  are  re-establishing  the  earlier 
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in  the  Old  Testament;  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the 
Ir^hets  as  the  divine  WoH  in  literature.  Once  again  we 
^  i»^>iat*One  face  which,  far  from  vanishinsr,  stands  out  in 

to  mfes?y  and  be“rom  the  ancient  pages  Me^iamc 

pro^iiTfs  coming  irtto  its  o^  again  l^e  truft 
fionitv  rests  on  the  dependableness  of  the  Ola  lesiamra 

The  ^  who  V  these  V  n‘?"of%U  Son  to 

Son,  is  the  same  who  in  times  past  spoke  «/ 

divers  manners  and  in  sundry  places  unto  the  fathers  oy 

the  prophets.  For  He  was  ever  the  theme  which  God  d  - 

lighted  to  dw^l  Institute  uses  ten  chapters  to 

devS^P  his  m^teriri^ccinctly,  tracing  it  vdth  care  frm 
rSs  to  Malachi  and  on  into  the  period  between  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Whole  chapters  are  ^^en  over  to  d^u^ 
aino*  atonement  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  future  saiya 
finn  of  Tqrael  besides  one  section  introducing  ^^e  entire 

theme  of  Messianic  prophecy.  A  choice,  if  +0 

P^Dletes  the  voluine.  Eighteen  pages  have  been  added  to 
torpr^^ni  edition  of  whit  began  as  lectures  for  a  post- 
graduate  course  at  the  Institute. 

Christ  and  the  Believer  in  the  Song  op  Songs.  By 
^  wJnddl  P.  Loveless.  Moody  Press,  Chicago.  160  pp. 

livers  of  Scripture  will  feel  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
thines  when  no  other  than  Wendell  Lovdess  writes  a  com- 
mpntarv  on  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Already  the  composer  of 
several  devotional  volumes  and  of  gospel  muMC,  ® 

Moody  Bible  Institute’s  radio  stations  from  their 
who  could  be  expected  to  feel  the  throb  of  the  Song  of 
hatter  than  this  Christian?  So  with  sanity,  ^ill  and  orig¬ 
inality  of  presentation,  true  humility  and  writing 
Zre  good  book  has  taken  shape  and  begfin  a  ministry  to 

believes.  Words  from  the  Preface  will 

■P  4- Via  n/nTif  **Por  several  years  it  has  been  in  my 

K  to  prIprrT  a  series  orSiel  in  tojs.  rich  portion  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  would  be  sufficiently  simp 
mtt  the  needrf  ‘babes  in  Christ’ ;  sufficiently  satisfying  to 
f ooH  the  hearts  of  more  mature  believers ;  and,  at  the  ^me 
tfmi  ire^nted  in  Teh  a  form  that  Sunday  school  t^hers, 
lexers  of  YoSng  People’s  and  Bible  Study  groups  might  use 
them  as  a  foundation  in  passing  along  the  truth  to  otiiers  . .  . 
The  mlin  obSve,  as  the  title  of  the  book  impli^,  is  to 
emphasize  the  eternal,  indissoluble,  and  unspeakably  pre- 
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cious  relationship  between  Christ,  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom, 
and  each  individual  believer,  as  well  as  the  Church  ‘which  is 
His  Body/”  Incidentally,  a  shortened  form  of  the  material 
has  already  been  tested  and  found  practical  through  use  in 
connection  with  the  Radio  School  of  the  Bible.  Dean  Wil¬ 
liam  Culbertson  of  the  Institute,  who  writes  a-  Foreword  to 
the  book,  is  responsible  for  saying;  “The  author’s  plan  of 
development — different,  simple,  helpful — ^will  suggest  one 
of  the  reasons  he  has  such  large  enrollments  in  the  radio 
school — ^no  mean  feat,  when  the  pupils  cannot  see  the 
teacher !” 
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vin  Seminary  offers  his  interpretation  of  Romans  11:26. 
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“Great  and  enduring  songs  of  the  Christian  life,”  including 
a  few  choruses,  to  the  number  of  135.  25^,  paper  (5^  extra 
for  mailing  single  copy) ;  4  for  $1.00,  postpaid ;  100  for 
$20.00,  not  postpaid. 

From  Heaven*8  Glory.  By  Kenneth  S.  Wuest.  Medita¬ 
tion  on  “what  the  first  Christmas  meant  for  the  Lord  Jesus,” 
continuing  the  writer’s  well-known  investigation  of  the 
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Paper,  25^. 
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Religious  Creeds  and  Religious  Freedom.  By  Jerome 
Nathanson.  “We  think  of  ourselves  as  a  community  foster¬ 
ing,  both  in  faith  and  in  fact,  the  belief  that  the  common 
task  of  human  beings  is  the  actualization  of  their  best  pos¬ 
sibilities.”  16  ppl  Paper,  10^. 
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J.  Miles,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E.,  V.D.,  F.Ph.S.  American  edition  of 
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through  3  successive  British  editions.  102  pp.  $1.25,  cloth; 
75^,  paper. 
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Rice,  D.D.  Introduction  by  Robert  G.  Lee,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Litt.D.  Reprint  of  12  doctrinal  studies  from  the  author’s 
weekly.  The  Sword  of  the  Lord. 
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Publication  of  Rev.  J.  Van  Boven,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan: 

Ten  Dialogues  between  Rabbi  and  Pastor,  By  Rev.  John 
Keizer  .  These  dialogues  are  the  free  translation  and  adapta¬ 
tion  of  a  Dutch  book  containing  Biblical  material  discussed 
long  ago  by  a  rabbi  and  a  merchant;  all  translating  done 
by  the  publisher,  himself  a  retired  minister  in  the  Christian 
Reformed  church.  The  name  of  the  rabbi  is  Hertog  Levy; 
he  was  baptized  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1741.  29  pp. 
25^,  paper. 

Publication  of  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids : 

Moses,  Builder  of  Altars.  By  Basil  Miller.  Another  popu¬ 
lar  biography  from  the  pen  of  a  Christian  journalist.  150 
pp.  $1.50. 
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Slavery  and  Freedom.  By  Nicolas  Berdyaev.  Another 
reaction  to  the  times  by  a  modern  exponent  of  the  theology 
of  the  Orthodox  Church.  271  pp.  $2.75. 

Highroads  of  the  Universe.  By  J.  Glover  Johnson,  Th.D., 
Ph.D.  Reviewed  at  length  in  this  issue;  see  the  article  en¬ 
titled  “Sixty-four  Questions.”  xiv,  316  pp.  $2.50. 

Publication  of  William  B,.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids : 

Notes  on  Genesis.  By  Albertus  Pieters.  The  professor 
emeritus  of  Bible  and  Missions  at  Western  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  (Reformed  Church  in  America)  has  composed  these 
notes  “for  ministers  and  serious  Bible  students.”  196  .pp. 
$2.00. 

Publication  of  the  Orthodox  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia: 

Why  I  Believe  in  God.  By  Cornelius  van  Til,  Ph.D.  The 
ninth  in  a  “Tract  for  Today”  series  published  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Christian  Education  of  the  Orthodox  Presbyterian 
Church,  embodies  the  personal  testimony  of  a  scholarly 
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ably  true  than  other  belief;  I  hold  rather  .that  unless  you 
believe  in  God  you  can  logically  believe  in  nothing  else.” 
24  pp.  10^,  paper. 
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General  Director  of  China  Inland  Mission  et  al.  “War-time 
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panorama  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,”  listing  its  home 
centers  on  four  continents  and  providing  11  illustrations 
of  the  mission  field.  86  pp.  25^,  paper. 

Escape  from  Singapore:  testimony  of  Marcus  Cheng, 
“The  writer  of  this  story  is  the  Rev.  Marcus  Cheng,  B.A., 
one  of  China’s  best-known  preachers  and  Bible  teachers,  the 
editor  of  an  excellent  Chinese  devotional  magazine  called 
‘Evangelism,’  and  a  man  of  God.  As  a  result  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  God  has  put  a  new,  song  in  his  mouth,  and  is  calling 
him  to  a  new  enterprise — ^the  establishment  of  a  greatly- 
needed  Theological  Seminary  in  Chungking,  the  capital  of 
China.”  31  pp.  20^,  paper. 

Publications  of  the  Wycliffe  Bible  Translators,  Inc., 

Glendale,  Calif. 

**Visits  with  Mexico*s  Indians.”  By  Arch  McKinlay. 
Almost  two  score  articles  about  the  “rural  Mexico  that  tour¬ 
ists  never  see  and  about  the  life  of  Mexico’s  3,000,000  full- 
blooded,  dialect-speaking  Indians,  their  sun  worship,  their 
ghosts,  their  pagan  darkness,  and  the  work  of  125  modern 
John  Wycliffs  by  a  modern  Bible  translator  among  modern 
Aztecs.”  88  pp.  75^,  paper. 

In  Ome  Te-Konewan.  Translated  by  Arch  and  Margaret 
McKinlay.  Luke  15:11-32  given  in  mountain  Aztec  for  the 
first  time ;  limited  edition  for  the  Indians  of  Puebla,  Mexico, 
including  a  Spanish  text.  5  pp.  Paper. 
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An  Open  Door:  Thy  Word  is  Truth.  A  Thailand  mis¬ 
sionary  forced  home  by  the  war  declares:  “I  am  convinced 
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16  pp.  Free  distribution,  paper. 
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Associate  Curator  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum, 
entitled  “Sumerian  Literaiy  Texts  from  Nippur  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Ancient  Orient  at  Istanbul/*  94  plates  ap¬ 
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Publication  of  the  Uplift  Press,  Groyden,  Surrey,  England : 

Our  Footing  on  the  Heights.  By  Geoffrey  R.  King.  A 
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